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Golden brown on the marshes, 
Sapphire blue on the sea, 

And the lily’s crimson chalice 
A-brimming for tbe bee, 

Emerald grapes grow purple, 
Fringed gentians nod, 

And see along the broken fall, 


Che plumes of golden-rod. 
—ANNIE M. LIBBY. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


WONDERS AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 
By MARIA PARLOA. 


[Instead of “ Going to Market,’ Miss Parloa has been to the 
World’s Fair, since the last issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and 
gives an interesting account of her trip, in place of drawing upon 
Market Basket supplies for her monthly paper. Our readers, we are 
sure, will appreciate and enjoy the interesting story of her visit to 
the Fair, and the journey there and there anent.]—£ditor of Goon 
HOUSEKEEPING. 


INCE writing my last article 
on “The Family Market 
Basket,” I have made a trip 
to the Northwest and visited 
the Columbian Exposition. 
If so many other things had 
not claimed attention, this 
would have been the oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime to study 
the sources and methods of 
supplying the world with 
food. Wesawthe great grain 
fields of Minnesota; visited 

the works where is made some of the machinery that 

is used in harvesting the immense crops; saw the 
mills in which the grain is transformed to flour, and 
gained an idea of what we owe to the great North- 
west in the matter of producing one single item of 
food. The fields of corn, rye, oats and other grains, 
and thousands of cattle, sheep and pigs, which one 
sees as the train rushes through the country, forcibly 
remind one, also, where some of our meat supplies 
come from. 

In some sections one was constantly coming upon 
vast stretches of fruit orchards, all beautiful and full 


of promise in their early freshness and vigor. Near 
the large cities the truck gardeners were growing 
vegetables for the markets. Everywhere the land was 
being cultivated, that man might be fed. 

At the World’s Fair, amid all the arts and manu- 
factures; the question of the food supply of the world 
is not neglected. At the Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural buildings space is given to the food products 
of nearly every part of the civilized world. Some of 
the state buildings have fine exhibits. The state of 
Washington shows, in miniature, a wheat field of 
immense dimensions, from which one can get some 
knowledge of the great height to which the grain 
grows. Here, too, one gets an idea of the large way 
in which they do things in the West, four horses 
being attached to the reapers and plows. 

‘The California building teems with fruits and grains 
of all kinds. The housekeeper will be particularly 
interested.in the fruits and vegetables, which she will 
find here in the fresh state, as well as canned and 
dried. The trees and shrubs which bear these fruits, 
are so arranged throughout the building that one sees 
how the fruit grows in that wonderful country. Still 
further to help to a better conception of the country, 
there are large photographs showing the size of the 
trees and vines and the extent of the groves and 
vineyards. One can understand from these pictures 
what is meant by sitting under one’s own vine and 
fig tree. In the cases there are found figs, preserved 
in sirup, dried and pressed, and dried and unpressed. 
The product of the vine is seen in great clusters of 
white, red and purple grapes, suspended in large 
bottles; in boxes of raisins, arranged in the most 
tempting manner, and in the wines of the country. 
At one end of the great hall there is an olive tree, 
with its graceful branches and lovely silvery-green 
foliage ; at another place one can see a picture of an 
olive grove, and in one of the sections, the olive in all 
stages. The California olive is not so large as the 
Spanish fruit, but by many it is preferred to its foreign 
sister. In California it is frequently eaten fresh from 
the tree in the ripe state. Itis then quite dark, but, 
as arule, it is put in pickle when green. The Cali- 
fornia olive oil I have found to be of superior quality. 
It looks as if in time we might get a good supply of 
this oil for home use. One is surprised at the extent 
of the prune and peach orchards and the orange 
groves of this country. It seems as if everything 
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that grows in sub-tropical and temperate zones were 
preduced in California. 

In going through the Australian department of the 
Agricultural building one is struck by the similarity 
of the vegetation in California and Australia; but if 
one has ever visited California, this is soon under- 
stood, for much of the vegetation has been imported 
from Australia. Indeed, when I| visited California, 
I got the impression that Australia was a nearer 
neighbor than the Eastern states. 

After going through the Western buildings, where 
the generosity of nature is so thoroughly and skillfully 
shown in the exhibition of the natural products of 
the country, one may feel somewhat disappointed in 
the Eastern buildings. There is, however, no reason 
to be ashamed; for, while the East cannot display 
nature in such a prolific form, it can and does show 
what art and nature combined can do. Another error 
that a visitor to these Western buildings is apt to 
make, is to become so filled with wonder and ad- 
miration by these natural products, that he is not 
attracted to the exhibits which indicate what the 
people are doing in an educational way. The exhibits 
of the public school work are most interesting, and 
tell their own story of the thorough training of the 
hand and brain of the future men and women of 
these sections of the country that are so generously 
endowed by nature. 

In the Agricultural building some of the states 
make fine displays of the various products for which 
they are famous, while others make only modest 
‘exhibits, but in such a way that one seeking informa- 
tion finds it provided in the clearest and most concise 
manner. Take the Massachusetts section, for ex- 
ample. The average visitor will glance through it in 
ten or twenty minutes, but the man or woman who 
wishes to be enlightened will stop and carefully look 
through the exhibit, finding photographs, pamphlets 
and specimens of various products which will give 
the desired information. If there is any difficulty in 
finding or understanding a special subject, the gentle- 
man in charge of the exhibit is ready to help you. 
Here is an example of the way in which the work is 
done there: Inasmall glass case there is shown a 
branch of a tree. On this is placed the gypsy moth 
in all stages of its destructive career. Ten minutes’ 
inspection of this case will give one a clearer idea of 
the character of this pest than a day’s reading. 

All through the Agricultural and Horticultural sec- 
tions of the Government buildings this feature is very 
pronounced. The vegetation, flowers and fruits are 
in wax, and it is often difficult to realize that the 
plants are not real. In nearly all cases there is given 
with the plant the insect that preys upon it, and fre- 
quently, also, the birds or other insects that destroy 
the enemy of the plant. One section is devoted to 
fungi of the mushroom family, showing the poisonous 
and non-poisonous kinds. In this building there are 
all kinds of native animals, stuffed; the small ones 
with the surroundings as natural as possible. Here, 
too, isa fish hatchery. In one section of the building 


there hangs a quarter of beef in papier-maché, the 
outline and coloring being so good that a house- 
keeper, studying this carefully, could not fail to locate 
the various cuts in the real quarter of beef. For the 
student of horticulture, agriculture and some of the 
household supplies, parts of this building contain 
information enough to repay for weeks of study. So 
do the Agricultural and Horticultural buildings. In 
the Horticultural building one is met everywhere with 
such a profusion of plants, fruits and flowers that at 
first it is bewildering. Here one finds fruits from all 
parts of the country, from Maine to California. Pine- 
apples growing in pots and in all stages of develop- 
ment, from the beginning of the formation of the 
fruit to the ripened pine; apples that looked as if 
they had not been picked a month, making one wish 
to learn the secret of the method which preserved 
them so perfectly ; andsoon. The variety and quality 
of the preserved fruits give the housekeeper a faint 
idea of the resources of the country in this one line. 

It was a disappointment to me that the dairy was 
not in full working order when I was at the Fair, but 
what I did see satisfies me that the housekeeper will 
be well paid for a visit to it now it is completed. In 
the dairy in the Irish Village one can see how daintily 
butter may be moulded for the table. By the use 
of the grooved, wooden butter-hands, with which we 
shape balls for the table, these Irish dairymaids deftly 
transformed the lumps of butter into flowers, scrolls 
and other forms. 

Naturally the housekeeper is particularly interested 
in the products of her own country, but she will not 
reap the full benefit of a visit to the Fair if she does 
not also examine the rich stores of all kinds of pre- 
served and prepared foods which other nations send 
for her inspection. I fancy I hear some housekeepers 
say, “Oh! we get enough of the food question at 
home. When we go to the Fair it will be to see all 
the beautiful and strange things that are gathered 
from the four corners of the world.” Indeed, I 
should be sorry if you missed all these beautiful 
things, but in going through the various buildings 
you are constantly touching upon these food exhibits, 
and if you look at them in the right way the market 
basket and the manipulations of the various food 
materials can never again seem prosaic. 

When using flour you will picture the long stretches 
of wheat fields, the reapers and the sheafs of golden 
grain, which painters and writers of all times have 
found subjects suited to the best efforts of brush and 
pen. If you will visit the old mill in the gallery of 
the Agricultural building, you can add to your mental 
picture one which is fast passing away—an old mill, 
with a wheel turned by arunning stream. Everything 
is there ; the sedgy water-side, with blue flags, ferns, 
etc.; vines growing over the mill, and even the birds’ 
nests under the eaves. Surely, there can be little 
in the way of fruits, vegetables, groceries or con- 
diments that will not give you a picture of some 
pleasing scene of outdoor life in this or other coun- 
tries. It is because I believe in getting as much 
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poetry and healthy imagination as possible into the 
routine life of the housekeeper, that I recommend that 
some of her time be spent in getting a better knowl- 
edge of the materials that she must use every day in 
the performance of her household duties. It seems 
to me that after such a broadening outlook, nothing 
can seem common or unworthy her best efforts. 

That some of the commonest things are full of 
beauty, is illustrated in a painting that hangs in one 
of the galleries of the Fine Arts building. The picture 
represents a group of girls sorting red onions, which 
are heaped in baskets and strewn over the courtyard ; 
some of the loose outer skins lying in fluffy masses 
on the ground. The color and the soft sheen of the 
masses of onions are the chief beauty of the picture. 

If one travel a great distance to visit the Fair, one 
must make use of the sleeping and dining cars, and 
while they may not offer the comforts of home, one 
certainly can have such comforts as were not dreamed 
of two decades ago. One can understand how it is 
possible to serve comfortable meals on a train that 
frequently touches at large cities where supplies.can 
be taken on in time for each meal, but when the train 
goes through long stretches of uninhabited country, 
the case is different. In crossing the mountains and 
plains on a trip to California, it was a constant source 
of wonder where the supplies came from which daily 
gave us on the Wagner dining car three as satisfac- 
tory meals as we could get in a first-class hotel in 
New York. Each day we would say, “Surely, to- 
morrow they must retrench somewhat;” but the 
morrow came, and still the same bountiful table. At 
length we asked the steward, and the mystery was 
solved. Under the cars there are boxes, divided into 
three compartments. The end compartments are 
filled with ice, and the food is packed in the middle 
one. The greatest care and judgment are required 
in the selection and packing of the food, as in these 
long trips there are great changes of temperature ; 
the train often passing from many degrees below zero 
to eighty and ninety above. After inspecting these 
curious store-closets and the kitchens and pantries of 
these dining cars, the woman who lives in an apart- 
ment house begins to feel that her kitchen and pan- 
tries have assumed immense dimensions. She real- 
izes, too, that good cooking and perfect service are 
not a matter controlled to any great extent by place 
or space, but more by judgment, good management, 
and a knowledge of materials and how to use them. 

This article is already very long, but I cannot close 
without expressing the wish that all my readers may 
see the way open for a visit to the World’s Fair. It 
is possible to get, in two or three weeks’ time, con- 
siderable knowledge of the wonders and beauty of 
the buildings, grounds and exhibits and yet not be 
worn out. Seven or eight hours a day for the Fair and 
the remainder of the time to rest will admit of your 
returning home in a healthy condition, provided, of 
course, you have had good food and a comfortable 
room and bed. One should not undertake to see the 
Fair under any other conditions. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A NOBLE GIRLHOOD. 
By H. ANNETTE POOLE. 
“ Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever; 
Do noble things, not dream them all day long; 
And so make life, death, and that vast forever, 
One grand, sweet song.” 


CHAPTER X. 
~UNT WEALTHY hobbled 
painfully back into her 
own room and put it in 
its prim order for the day, 
a task in which she al- 
lowed no one to assist 
her. When, after dinner, 
the house was in its early 
afternoon tidiness, Louise 
pulled the big rocking- 
chair into the keeping 
room, and brought the 
os footstool and the little 
stand, and arranged them where there was a pleasant 
view of the sunny road with its green border on either 
side, and the tree shadows dancing over it through 
the open front door. 

Aunt Wealthy looked sharply about before sitting 
down. She had been prepared to criticise and deliver 
a homily on extravagance, but she found no starting 
point. Everything in the room looked as if it belonged 
there, and the room looked like what it was, a pleasant 
family gathering place. She hobbled along to the 
parlor door and took a long survey. 

“Well,” said she at last, “I suppose haircloth has 
rather gone by. But, land, Loisy, you could ’a’ had 
new furniture throughout. I suppose, if I'd known 
you’d set your heart on’t, and as gay as there was in 
the market—red, blue, or any color you liked. I don’t 
know as I want folks makin’ talk that the Dexters 
can’t afford as good as other folks. And I told Almon, 
long ago, I’d pay for puttin’ on new paper. Red 
roses, now, to go with the carpet ’d be real sightly. 
There’s no necessity o’ havin’ this on a minute, if it’s 
goin’ to make you ashamed o’ your room when you 
have company.” 

“But I like it, auntie. It’s so queer and old-timey, 
and no one else has any like it. Don’t you like the 
brown and green?” 

“Why, yes, I don’t know but I do. It all goes 
together well, and I don’t know but the rug ll save a 
sight o’ wear off o’ the carpet.” 

Louise felt a guilty pang as she remembered that 
the rug was not there to save the carpet, but for the 
express purpose of concealing it. 

“But somehow it don’t look just like a parlor. It 
don’t look set off by itself enough. It looks too 
every-day, just as if a body could come right in and 
set down, any time.” 

“That is just the way I wanted it to look, auntie. 
I tried to make it as homey as I possibly could.” 

“Well,” and Aunt Wealthy hobbled back to the big 
chair, “’twa’n’t so in my day. Folks expected to 
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furnish their parlors so as to let folks know they could 
have things. Parlors wan’t for every day. They was 
for funerals and weddin’s, and to sit in when the 
company fust come Thanksgivin’ Day, or when the 
minister and his wife came to tea when they was 
special asked. Nobody ever thought o’ usin’ a parlor 
every day or havin’ it look like every day, either. But 
it’s gittin’ so there ain’t no best to anything. The 
last time I called on Mis’ Dr. Etheridge, I noticed 
her rooms was all open, no doors as I could see, but 
curtains that must ’a’ cost a sight; and one room 
seemed to be about as common as ’tother. We was 
in ’em all fust and last. I hadn’t been down for a 
good while, and she had one thing and another she 
wanted I should see. She was Loviny Harrison—the 
Harrisons was one of the families that settled the 
town. She always was an every-day sort of a body in 
some ways, yet she holds herself kind o’ high, too. 
She and Miriam was great friends when they was 
girls. Well, if you ain’t got the bow-pots out! I 
never expected to see ’em in use again while I lived. 
Be they come in fashion once more, or what did put 
it in your head?” 

“T am sure, auntie, I don’t know whether they are 
in fashion or not. I never thought of that. I think 
it was a pretty custom, and I was very glad to find 
we had some.” 

“Well, I must confess you’ve got a knack o’ fixin’ 
things up to look kind o’cheery. This room és pretty 
pleasant. I hope the children won’t go to upsettin’ 
everything, and destroyin’ things. I never dared have 
nothin’ round.” 

“T don’t think they will, and they ought to learn to 
use a room properly without abusing it.” 

“ What was all that knockin’ I heard up stairs a spell 
back? Up in the boys’ room, I judged by the sound.” 
“It must have been the noise we made putting 
down the matting. I shall be glad when you can go 
up and see how nice it is.” 

“Land sake, Loisy! Ain’t you extravagant? Most 
anything will do for boys, I was brought up to think. 
No use 0’ pamperin’’em up. They’ve got their way 
to make in the world, and they might as well git a 
little o’ the rough now.” 

“ Father said I could get the matting and the paper.” 
“©’ course he did. He’d say you could git the 
moon if you happened to want it, and there was any 
way toreach it. Nowdon’t flush up so, Loisy. You’ve 
got a spark o’ the Dexter temper, after all. I can see 
it shoot in your eye.” 

“T hope so,” laughed Louise, her temporary vex- 
ation subsiding. “ But, really, auntie, I think boys 
need a pleasant room as well as girls. If one of 
them should be ill, those bare, white walls would be 
very dreary.” 

“ Ain’t ailin’, either of ‘em, be they? If they be, 
steep em up a good mess o’ boneset, fust thing you 
do. I wouldn't have nothin’ happen to one o’ them 
boys for all the world. ‘Tain’t jist the right time o’ 
year for typhoid, but you can’t never tell. George is 
the stiddiest boy I ever see—/oo stiddy for a boy. 


Mis’ Sylvester, she thinks Horace is awful, and some 
o’ the teachers up here on the hill have found it pretty 
hard to git along with him; but there ain't a bad 
thing about him, and he’s going to make an awful 
smart man.” 

“ Did you know George wishes to be a doctor?” 

“Goodness, no! He’s never breathed such a word 
to me.” 

“Probably he has been too young to think much 
about it until recently. But he thinks about it now, 
and is sure he should like it better than anything 
else. He says he can fit for college in the High 
School, here. And when he studies botany and other 
natural sciences he will need a place to analyze plants 
and insects, and do a great many such things. We 
are going to be very proud of George by and by.” 

Good Aunt Wealthy looked bewildered. “ Are you 
sure it ain’t Horace that wants to be a doctor? He 
is so much quicker in every way than George is, that 
I always reckoned he’d be one to want to go off and 
study for a lawyer, or doctor, or somethin’. George 
is so still and slow, I never thought o’ his makin’ 
much of a scholar, or bein’ anything but a farmer. I 
don’t believe but what you're mistaken now.” 

“No, it is George who wishes to be a physician. 
Horace says he doesn’t want any better place to live 
than this farm. Of course, he may think differently 
when he is five years older, and if he is a farmer, the 
better he is educated the better farmer he will make. 
Soon after I came home, father asked me to find out 
if I could what George wished to make of himself. 
But he was so shy about telling me—it came out acci- 
dentally, in fact—and so sure father would think it all 
nonsense, and that it could not be afforded, I thought 
I would talk with you about it first.” 

Aunt Wealthy bristled at once, and Louise was re- 
minded of Grace’s old remark that she allowed no one 
to find fault with the children but herself. 

“Afforded?” saidshe. “ Lando’ goodness, I should 
think so! I guess there’ll be money forthcomin’. It 
’ain’t never cost mea great deal to live. I ’ain’t never 
eat into the principal o’ what my father left me, and 
the interest accumulates too, and of course I’ve al- 
ways planned that you children should have the 
benefit, jest accordin’ to how you turned out. I’ve 
always reckoned on helpin’ Horace go to college. I 
can’t git used to it now that it’s George. But if 
George it is, why, so be it. You tell him to study 
faithful, and maybe there'll be a way provided, if he’s 
a good boy. Dr. Etheridge’ll be the one to ask 
about it. He’s jest put Harrison through college and 
medical school, and next spring he’s going across the 
water to study more, in Germany. I s’pose he'll 
know about all there is to be known when he gits 
back. But it seems queer that Horace should want 
to settle down here.” 

* He may make a very useful and noble man, for 
all that. Farmers are needed as much as profes- 
sional men.” 

“Yes, indeed. The Dexters have always took a 
part in whatever was goin’on. Your father has been 
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selectman three times, and school committee time and 
again, and road surveyor, goodness knows how many 
times. They like him for that because he’s kind 0’ 
sensible o’ how a road ought to be made; half on ‘em 
ain’t. And they've tried time and again to git him to 
go to the Legislatur’. But he never would say yes to 
it, though he wouldn't be the first Dexter to go. Old 
Uncle Bildad Dexter went to Congress. I can just 
remember him. He always wore a blue coat with 
brass buttons when he was dressed up, and he was 
always chose to deliver the oration Independence 
Day. He was a lawyer besides bein’ a farmer. But 
of all things! Here comes the Etheridge carryall, 
with Harrison a-drivin’, as sure as the world,” and 
Aunt Wealthy rose and made her painful way to the 
door to greet the callers. 

Plump, handsome Mrs. Etheridge held out both 
hands to Louise. 

“I need no introduction to Marana Lothrop’s 
daughter,” said she, in her warm, irresistible way. 
“These are my daughters, Florence and Sue, and 
this is my son. I suppose the doctor told you I had 
been called away again to attend a sick relative, and 
so I have been all this while coming to welcome 
you home.” 

Louise felt drawn to her at once. She looked far 
younger than her years, and it was hard to believe 
that she could be mother to this tall, young fellow 
who had already attained his physician’s degree, and 
these two bright girls, with their mother’s vivacity 
and their father’s charm of manner. 

Mrs. Etheridge had much to tell Aunt Wealthy of 
the relative for whom she had been caring, and who 
had gradually seen one after another of her kin pass 
away until she was left, the last of a large family, with 
no nearer relative than Mrs. Etheridge, who was only 
a cousin's daughter. 

“Did Nabby have enough to see her through ?” 
asked Aunt Wealthy, with the instinctive thought of 
a New Englander born and bred, to believe that to be 
without burial money was to be disgraced indeed. 

“Oh, yes, and what is left goes to the American 
Board. It was not money nor care she needed. She 
was with good and kindly people, but it seemed so 
sad that she shouldn’t have anybody who knew about 
the old ways and the old days, that I felt called to go 
to her, and she was so glad to have me that I felt 
more than repaid. It had been the one wish of her 
heart to see some one from East Ridge once more. 
She sent her love to you and to Miriam, and passed 
away quite peacefully.” 

* Well. Loviny, it was a good thought in you to go. 
And now there’s no more o’ the Richard Harrison 
family. Nabby was the last.” 

It was a common enough story of New England 
life, and yet to Louise, as she listened, it was very 
pathetic; the quiet, prosaic life, the careful living, 
the savings that, little by little, amounted to a con- 
siderable sum, and the carrying out of what was 
doubtless a long-cherished plan, its consecration to 
the work of carrying the gospel to heathen lands. 


“And now, Wealthy,” Mrs. Etheridge continued, 
“it is time you got out among people. You have 
tied yourself up here to the house and the children 
until you are forgetting all your old friends. I am 
going to have an old-fashioned neighborly tea drink- 
ing next Wednesday. Nobody under fifty is coming, 
and I shall insist upon your promise to make one of 
our number.” 

“And I shall come after you myself,” said Harri- 
son, gayly. 

“Land, Harrison! I'd be afraid you'd break my 
neck!” 

But Aunt Wealthy knew very well she should go. 
She and Harrison Etheridge were old allies since the 
days when his father had sent the twelve-years-old 
boy, just recovering from a long illness, up to the 
Dexter farm to follow his own will in hay fields and 
beside trout brooks until he should be strong enough 
for books again. However grim Aunt Wealthy might 
be to others, she had a soft spot in her heart for 
handsome, gay Harrison, whose sunny disposition 
would serve him in good stead in his chosen calling. 

Meanwhile, Florence and Sue were making fast 
friends with Louise. They were describing to her 
the young people’s society in the church, similar to the 
one of which she had been a member in Fairview, and 
enlisting her as a member of a reading club of some 
dozen members which met at each other’s houses. 

“Tt meets with us next Thursday afternoon,” said 
Florence, “and you must be sure to come.” 

“We are going to discuss cooperative housekeep- 
ing, @ Za Bellamy,” said Sue. 

“Not that they know anything about that kind 
of housekeeping, or any other,” interpolated saucy 
Harrison. 

“Certainly not,” replied Sue, promptly. “If we 
did we shouldn't need to study it.” 

“IT always thought the sort described in ‘ We Girls’ 
was charming,” remarked Florence, “ but when it in- 
volves including more than my own family, I doubt if 
it would be'’so agreeable.” 

“Grace has been reading that book,” said Aunt 
Wealthy. “I liked it pretty well along at first, and 
thought they was real smart girls. But at the last 
end I thought they petered out pretty shifless. The 
idea of three great girls and a man and a boy in the 
house, though I couldn’t seem to make out as the 
man amounted to much. and they had to go and hire 
a girl as soon as their mother got the rheumatiz so 
she couldn’t make the fires. And then they put the 
dinner dishes in the sink, and they must ’a’ spent the 
better part o’ every forenoon a washin’ dishes. If 
that’s the new way o’ housekeepin’ I guess I'll keep 
to the old-fashioned kind.” 

And amid the laughter that this evoked, the gay 
family party drove away, leaving behind them an 
atmosphere of good feeling and family affection, and 
a glimpse into the outside world that, was good 
to have. 

“ Land, Loisy!” said Aunt Wealthy. “What in the 
world was I| thinkin’ of to say I'd go down to that tea 
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drinkin’? | must’a’ got kind o’ carried away, Loviny 
is so earnest and sohome-like. I never thought of the 
rest that would be there. Though Mis’ Lawyer Samp- 
son, I’ve known her always. She was a Stebbins; 
the Asa Stebbins’ family was always very high feelin’. 
And the minister’s wife, I don’t know her very well. 
They ain’t be’n here only three year, and I don’t go 
to church so much as I used to. Square Calkins’ 
widder, she’ll be there, and all the top o’ the town. 
I’m as shy as George when I think on’t._ I’ve got all 
out o’ the way o’ goin’, Grace was a baby so long, 
and nobody to leave her with; so I kind o’ dropped 
out, and I’ve got more and more sot still, every year.” 
“How glad I am to be here so that you can go now.” 
“Well, I don’t really know what I’ve got to wear. 
My black silk was made quite a spell back, and my 
bunnit is consider’ble gone by. I meant to ’a’ gone 
down and got one this spring, but I hadn’t got to it 
when I hurt my foot I always mean to keep one 
decent rig so’s I could go to a funeral or anything, if 
I should be called upon.” 

“We will see about your dress this very afternoon.” 
Louise would take no denial or demurrer, and Aunt 
Wealthy, half against her will, produced the dress. 

“ How nice it is,” said Louise. “And you have 
some new?” 

“Yes. I always plan to git an extry length for new 
waist and sleeves.” 

“Then we can alter it beautifully, and if you can 
trust me to trim a bonnet for you, I think I can please 
you. I like to trim hats and bonnets, and I nearly 
always do my own.” 

On the eventful Wednesday, Louise let down the 
still abundant hair, coiled it smoothly, and actually 
assisted its old-time waviness with a warm slate pencil, 
Aunt Wealthy uttering only a faint remonstrance. 
Then she helped her on with the renovated black 
silk, which proved most becoming, with here and 
there a little glitter of jet, and a filminess of lace. 
Then she adorned the corsage with a couple of half- 
blown pink roses with their own foliage. 

“There, auntie, look in the glass, and see how 
‘the pomps and vanities of this wicked world’ be- 
come you.” 

“Goodness me, Loisy, what will folks think to see 
me wearin’ flowers at my time o’ life?” 

“ They will think they are very becoming. You are 
going to have your photograph taken in this very 
dress, and send it to Cousin Miriam.” 

The new bonnet was most satisfactory. Louise 
had laid aside the dull purple violets which the village 
milliner had produced as the proper trimming for “an 
old lady’s bonnet,” and had chosen instead some 
mignonette which looked as if one might smell it. 
With this and some lace and a gilt-headed pin or two, 
she fashioned a bonnet which Aunt Wealthy could 
not but own was extremely pretty, though she was 
very much afraid it might be “too dressy.” 

“T always wi/7 keep a pair o’ decent gloves,” said 
she, producing them and with them a fine and delicate 
white shawl which seldom saw the light. “ But I 


don’t know what Harrison will think o’ me, rigged out 
in this style.” 

But just then the young man appeared. 
handsome you look, Aunt Wealthy,” said he. 

“Pshaw, Harrison! You go along!” said Aunt 
Wealthy. 

“So we will, as soon as I get the mate to that rose 
for my buttonhole,”—helping himself from the vase 
on the keeping room table. 

“ There ;” adjusting the rose, “* mother won't let me 
come to tea, so all I shall get out of it will be the 
pleasure of driving you down and back, so I am 
glad you fixed yourself all up nice and pretty to do 
me honor.” 

“You always was full of nonsense,” was Aunt 
Wealthy’s rejoinder, but she looked at him fondly, 
and a soft, pink flush mounted into her cheek. 

She enjoyed her little outing thoroughly, and came 
home brighter and brisker than Louise had ever 
seen her. 

“T ain’t tired a mite,” she averred. “I didn’t try 
to walk round any. I just set still and see the rest. 
Some on ’em I hadn’t seen for I don’t know when. 
And Florence and Sue brought me everything to 
look at they could think of. Lovely fancy work they 
are doin’, Loisy; I want you to see it. I told ’em I 
knew you could pick it out in no time, and they said 
they’d be glad to show you. I was real glad I wore 
the rose. Every one on ’em, most, had flowers on. 
Mis’ Etheridge had white roses, and Mis’ Sampson 
deep red ones, and the minister’s wife, she had yeller 
ones. Harrison brought me home as careful as eggs. 
He’s full o’ Cain, sometimes, and no mistake, but 
he’s real serious and sensible, git him alone. And 
he talked beautiful about his studies and his going 
abroad. He wants to devote his life to helping little 
deformed and crippled children. He told me some 
o’ the things they can do now that they didn’t use to, 
and it made me think o’ the meracles in the Bible. 
The supper was real good, too; biscuits and straw- 
b’ries, and cake, two or three light kinds, and elegant 
tea and thin little slices o’ pink ham. It was all nice 
and good, but we could do it, Loisy. There wa’n'ta 
thing there but what we could get up any day. Mis’ 
Lawyer Sampson said she wanted to have us all come 
to her house two weeks from to-day, and before I 
thought I promised, same’s the rest did. I don't 
s’pose I’d ought to; once goin’ out like this ought to 
last a body a long time.” 

“Go? Of course you'll go, auntie. I'll drive you 
down myself, or father will, if you are afraid of my 
driving. You will enjoyit. Why don’t you ask them 
all up here?” 

“I'd like to, by and by, when high blackberries git 
melting ripe; they’re next to strawb’ries, I think; 
ros’bries are kind o’ flat. But it ‘ud be a sight o’ 
work to git ready.” 

“Emeline and I will do all the cooking and waiting 
on table, gladly. So invite your company for any day 
you like, and see if you are not proud of us.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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PICKLING AND PRESERVING. 
Some Methods of “‘ Putting Away” for Future Use. 
Pickles, Preserves and Marmalades, 
Jellies and Jams, housewifely aids. 

S we are to be blessed this 
season with an abundance 
of fine fruit, insuring low 
prices for a good quality, it 
becomes especially desirable 
that every housewife shall 
give attention to the provi- 
dent task of putting away at 
least a portion of the surplus 
for the delectation of the 
members of the family after 
the season of fresh fruits 
shall have passed away. 

The matter of pickling, preserving, canning and other- 
wise using the available products of summer and 
autumn is a large, a very large one, and in the com- 
pass of a single article can be little more than touched 
upon; but as there is pretty certain to be in every 
well-equipped home a scrapbook or some such handy 
record, where all approved formulas are jotted down 
for use when the right time comes, a few suggestions 
made at the present time may be welcome, and go 
upon the list for reference later in the season, or even 
some other year, for such articles as have already 
passed their season. 

While we are on this preliminary talk, it might not 
be amiss to express the wish that housekeepers would 
study more deeply than they do the possibilities of 
canned and dried fruits. Too many content them- 
selves with having just one or two ways in which to 
use a given article, and when frequent repetition 
makes it no longer a welcome dish at table, decry the 
whole art of preserving fruits, or of using the bounties 
of nature in that way. All this might be corrected if 
pains were taken to devise different forms in which 
to use a given product. The pages of Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING teem with valuable recipes, which have been 
tested and have not been found wanting; but it is 
to be feared that too often they are dismissed with 
the summary ejaculation: “I don’t want anything of 
that; it is different from anything I ever made!” 
That is just the reason why it és wanted; have some- 
thing new, and give it a good test, once in a while— 
do not fall into the idea that there is nothing desirable 
to be found in the whole field of culinary research. 

The strawberry has the first claim to notice in any 
discussions of jams and preserves, not only because 
it is the first of the berries or fruits to come from the 
home fields in the spring, but because by common 
consent it stands in the first place among all the 
products of the berry field in the delicacy and rich- 
ness of its favor. It is confessedly a somewhat diffi- 
cult subject in the preserving room, and some epicures 
insist that our American housewives are not so suc- 
cessful in putting up strawberries as are the Germans, 
from whom we import considerable quantities of the 


preserves. If this bea fact, it is doubtless due to the 
greater care and more liberal allowance of time taken 
in the old country for treatment of the fruit. 


Strawberry Preserves. 

Take six quarts of ripe, firm berries, with four and a 
half pounds of sugar. Put three pints of the berries ina 
porcelain-lined kettle, with twelve ounces of the sugar. 
Place them at the back of the stove, where they are to 
simmer for an hour, being at no time allowed to get hot. 
During this time much of the juice will have been drawn 
out, when the berries are to be crushed with a potato 
masher and all of the juice strained out through a fine 
strainer. This juice is to be added to the remainder of 
the sugar and beat up with the whites of two eggs, leaving 
the shells of the eggs in the sirup. Let the whole come to 
the boil, gradually, and boil for about five minutes; then 
strain it through a cloth, a favorite method being to put 
the cloth inside a colander and set the colander on the 
mouth of a jar of sufficient size. Having thoroughly 
washed out the preserving kettle, return the sirup to it, at 
the same time making ready the cans to be used, which 
should sit in a pan of boiling water. When the sirup 
boils, add just enough of the berries to cover the top, and 
allow them to cook for five minutes. Then take them 
carefully out, put them in one of the cans, and add others 
to the sirup. Proceed in this way till a can is filled, when 
the berries are to be covered with sirup and the can closed 
in the usual manner. If some sirup is left after the berries 
are all used, it can be canned by itself, to use in the flavor- 
ing of desserts, as it is strong with the flavor of the berries. 
All strawberry preserves should be kept in a cool, dark, 
dry place, as they are rather inclined to be unstable if 
exposed to light, heat or dampness. 


Strawberry Jam. 

Take ripe, sound, clean fruit. Itshould be hulled without 
washing, if possible; but if that be a necessity, it is a good 
way to put the berries in a colander and immerse the latter 
in water, when the sand will fall through, without much 
injury to the berries. Take seven pounds of the fruit to 
five pounds of granulated sugar, covering the berries with 
a part of the sugar and allowing them to stand for several 
hours. Then put the rest of the sugar into a porcelain- 
lined kettle (at least, that is much the best), and when a 
sirup is formed add the berries, allowing them to cook for 
ten minutes. They are then to be removed and spread on 
platters, taking care that one berry does not lie upon 
another, and to stand in the sun for three successive days. 
They are then put in cans or jars and sealed. In case the 
sun should fail to shine for three consecutive days, they 
may be kept over for a day, after one day’s exposure, 
without danger: and in case it becomes necessary, they 
can be returned to the kettle for further cooking. 


Virginia Sun Preserves. 

Allow twelve ounces of sugar for each pound of berries. 
Add enough water to moisten the sugar, and put it in the 
preserving kettle or like vessel to melt. As soon as it 
thoroughly boils up, it is taken off and poured over the 
berries, which, having been carefully hulled, remain i: 
their natural state. The berries are exposed to the sun- 
light for two days, being protected by a large sheet of 
glass, and occasionally stirred. At the end of that time 
the sirup is poured off and boiled again, as it will have 
been measurably thinned by the juice from the fruit, and 
is then poured back and the sun cooking goeson. On the 
fourth day the berries and sirup are poured into the pre 
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after which it goes back for another day’s sunning. It is 
then ready for the small jars, and should be covered with 
paper. Itis claimed that preserves made in this manner 
will not mold or ferment, and are delicious for any use to 
which they may be adapted, such as layer cake, tarts, 
puddings, custards, or as plain sauce to be eaten with 
bread or biscuit. 

Raspberry Jelly. 

Raspberries boiled as for the making of jam, and with 
a small amount of gelatine added by way of stiffening, 
may be turned into moulds and will make a fine jelly, of 
admirable flavor. 

Blackberry Jelly. 

A pint of hot blackberry juice, sweetened to taste (it 
will need the addition of but a small quantity of sugar), is 
to be poured over three-fourths of an ounce of soaked 
gelatine. Then put it in some handsomely shaped mould 
to cool, and let the children enjoy a treat when it is ready 
for their onslaught. 


Cherries are very serviceable for canning and other 
similar uses, but they must be treated with intelligence 
in order to secure the best results. There is to be 
a clear distinction in methods of treatment between 
the large, sweet cherries, like the ox-heart, and the 
sour Morellas. 


Canned Cherries. 

For this purpose the white ox-heart is recommended. 
Take sound, ripe fruit, look it over carefully, and remove 
the stems. Leave the stones in the cherries. Make a 
light sirup of five pounds of granulated sugar to five pints 
of water. This will be sufficient for ten quarts of cherries, 
Put the fruit into clean cans, fili to the brim with the sirup. 
put on the covers without the rubbers, and set the jars in 
a large, flat-bottomed kettle, separating them by towels or 
similar fenders, so that they may not strike against each 
uther in subsequent operations. Fill the kettle with warm 
water up to the necks of the jars, bring it to a boil and let 
the fruit cook for fifteen minutes. By this time consider- 
able of the sirup will have been absorbed, and the jars are 
to be filled with some reserved forthe purpose. This is to 
be boiling when added, and as soon as the jars are filled 
the rubbers are put on and the covers are fastened. Of 
course they are removed from the boiling water for this 
purpose, and as soon as they have become thoroughly cool 
another turn is given to the covers, the moisture is wiped 
from the outside of the can, and the fruit is ready to be set 
away in a cool place for future service. 

Cherry Preserve. 

Use the sour Morella, which is a dark crimson fruit. 
Stem and stone the cherries, saving all the juice, and for 
each pound of fruit used take three-fourths as much sugar. 
Add to the collected juice enough water to make a cupful 
for each three pounds of sugar used; turn this liquid upon 
the sugar and boil till the sugar has been dissolved. Then 
add the cherries and cook for ten minutes, when the whole 
is ready for the cans. An equal proportion of the sirup 
should be added to each can or jar, and when cold the 
covers are to be tightened again before the preserve is 
set away. 

Spiced Cherries. 

Cherry sweet pickle, as it is sometimes known, is made 
from the Morella. The proportions to be observed, though 
of course any quantity to suit may be employed, are seven 
pounds of cherries, three and a half pounds of sugar and 


a pint of good vinegar. The cherries are to be stoned, the 
juice being carefully preserved, and the juice, fruit, sugar 
and vinegar are put in the preserving kettle to cook. To 
the quantity named, add a tablespoonful of cloves and 
twice the bulk of stick cinnamon. The pickle should cook 
for about an hour, and is then ready to set away in cans or 
jars. It makes an admirable relish for meats. 

Damson Jelly. 

Use ripe, sweet damson plums, which are to be stoned 
and skinned. The proportion of sugar is “pound for 
pound,” and the mixture is to be stewed as for jam. While 
it is stewing crack the stones, peel the kernels and strew 
them among the fruit, to which they give a pleasant flavor, 
suggestive of almonds. The cooking will be done in 
twenty minutes, when the mixture is poured into moulds, 
the top being covered with white paper which has been 
dipped in brandy. This makes a dark, rich jelly which 
will keep for months. 


The peach is one of the most valuable of our Ameri- 
can fruits, and the number of ways in which it can 
be utilized makes it a boon to the provident house- 
keeper, since it is capable of furnishing a relish all 
the year round. Nearly all of the peach compounds 
are of excellent keeping qualities, and may be de- 
pended upon for stability, flavor and attractiveness. 
With peaches, as with other fruit, it is a mistake to 
use any which are not perfect. No housewife who 
cares for her reputation should do so. 

Preserved Cut Peaches. 

Having pealed and stoned the fruit, allow sugar, pound 
for pound. Break a quarter of the stones, extract the 
kernels, cut them in pieces and boil in just enough water 
to cover them till soft, then set aside in a covered earthen 
jar. Put at the bottom of the preserving kettle a layer of 
sugar, then one of peaches, and so on till the kettle is filled 
or the fruit exhausted. Let it warm slowly till the sugar is 
melted and the fruit heated through. Then strain and add 
the water from the kernels, and boil the whole till the 
peaches are tender and clear. The fruit is then taken 
carefully out with long-handled skimmers, placed upon 
large flat dishes or platters, and set in the sun to become 
firm. Meanwhile the sirup is boiled and skimmed till it is 
clear and thick, when the jars are filled three-quarters full 
of the fruit and the boiling sirup is poured over to fill the 
receptacles, which are sealed up in the usual manner. 
Jars that are without covers may be secured by a cloth 
with a thick paper tied tightly over. 

Preserved Whole Peaches. 

The peaches and sugar, of equal weight, are put into the 
kettle in layers, as in the case of cut peaches, set over the 
fire, and a pint of water to each four pounds of fruit and 
sugar is added. The sirup is brought to a boil, which con. 
tinues for half an hour, when the peaches are taken care- 
fully out and put ona flat dish in the sun. The sirup is 
boiled down till it is thick and clear, when the peaches are 
put back and boiled till they look clear, when the whole is 
ready for putting into the cans, which are sealed when cool. 
Peach Jam, without Cooking. 

Nice freestone peaches are to be pared and cut into 
small pieces, rejecting everything which is not entirely 
perfect. A stone jar is to be used, the bottom being 
covered with a layer of granulated sugar, then a layer of 
the cut peaches. packing closely and alternating layers of 
sugar and peaches till the jar is filled, the top layer being 
of sugar. The jar is then covered, and thick paper is care- 
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fully pasted over, so as to exclude the air. This prepara- 
tion will keep perfectly for several months, it is claimed, 
and may be used for pies, rolled pudding or sauce. Two 
factors are imperative, however: there must be no taint of 
decay in or about any particle of the fruit when it is put 
up, and the air must be carefully excluded. 

Peach Marmalade. 

The peaches, having been peeled, stoned and weighed, 
are placed in a porcelain-lined kettle and heated slowly, 
so as to extract all the juice possible. It is necessary to 
stir them often from the bottom, and for this use a wooden 
spoon is best—never use anironspoon. Increase the heat 
gradually till the juice comes to a boil, which is allowed to 
continue for forty-five minutes, stirring frequently during 
thetime. The sugar is then added, allowing twelve ounces 
for each pound of fruit, and the whole is boiled for five 
minutes, all of the scum which rises being carefully re- 
moved. Then add the juice of a lemon for each three 
pounds of peaches, and the water in which a quarter part 
of the kernels have been treated as described for preserved 
cut peaches. The whole is then to be stewed for ten 
minutes more, being stirred meantime till it becomes a 
smooth paste, when it is taken from the fire and put into 
jars or tumblers, being covered when cold with brandied 
paper. In place of the lemon juice, a ripe pineapple may 
be peeled and cut fine into the kettle of peaches at the start, 
and will give an admirable flavor. 

Pickled Peeled Peaches. 

Use only ripe perfect fruit, discarding all else. Weigh 
after peeling, and for each ten pounds of peaches take a 
quart of vinegar, four and a half pounds of sugar, and as 
much mace, cloves and cinnamon, or whatever spice is 
preferred, as will give the desired flavor. Lay the peeled 
peaches upon the sugar for an hour, then drain off the sirup 
thus formed, and adda cupful of water. Bring this toa 
boil and skim as long as any skum rises; then put in the 
peaches, boil for five minutes, and lay them upon fiat 
dishes to cool. When cool, put them into jars. In the 
meantime, add the vinegar and spices to the sirup, boil 
gently for fifteen minutes, and then pour it over the fruit 
in the jars. Protect from the atmosphere in any ap- 
proved manner. 

Unpeeled Peach Pickles. 

The course of procedure with the unpeeled fruit is quite 
different in some respects. The peaches should not be 
too ripe, but they must be fair and without blemish, in 
order to give satisfactory results. Seven pounds of fruit 
is taken as the unit of action. Wipe with a coarse cloth to 
remove the down, prick each peach with a fork, and heat 
in just enough water to cover them. When the water has 
nearly reached a boil, take out the peaches and put in 
three pounds of sugar, boiling the sirup thus formed for 
fifteen minutes, and skimming it till clear. Then add 
three pints of vinegar and the spices, which should be 
placed in a small, thin muslin bag, and consist of one 
tablespoonful each of mace, allspice and cinnamon stick, 
with a teaspoonful each of celery seed and cloves. Boil 
all together for ten minutes, then return the peaches, and 
continue the boiling till the fruit can be pierced with a 
straw. Then remove the fruit to be cooled and packed in 
jars. continue boiling the sirup till it is of satisfactory 
thickness, and pour it over the peaches while still scalding 
hot. Cover and seal in the usual manner. 

Pickled Peaches. No. 2. 

Peel a peck of ripe but firm peaches, dropping them into 

water as {ast as the skins are removed, to keep them from 
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changing color. Put a quart of best cider vinegar and 
two pounds of sugar into a preserving kettle, and let it 
come to a boil. Take from the water as many peaches as 
will go into this quantity of sirup without crowding, allow 
them to stand ona linen towel for a minute or two, while 
the water runs off, stick two cloves into each peach, im- 
merse them in the sirup and boil for five minutes. Take 
this lot of peaches from the kettle, supplying the place with 
others, and put those which have been cooked into glass 
jars, continuing till all have been done. Then fill the jars 
with the sirup, screw on the tops and allow them to stand 
foraweek. At that time turn off the sirup, scald and skim 
it, returning it to the jars while still hot. On either occa- 
sion, if there is not enough sirup to cover the fruit, supply 
the deficiency by melting sugar in an equal volume of 
vinegar and turning it on while boiling hot. 
Transparent Orange Marmalade. 

For making this delicious and beautiful preserve, it is 
necessary first to prepare orange-peel chips, orange pulp 
and apple juice. The latter is to be fresh and unfermented, 
and may be expressed from the fruit in any way found 
most convenient. To make the chips, peel the number of 
oranges desired to use, cutting the peel into fine shreds. 
Put these into a stewpan, with just enough water to cover, 
and boil for about two hours and a half, or until the peel 
is quite tender. Drain off the water, which is valueless, 
and lay aside the chips for the next stage. The peeled 
oranges are to be placed ina preserving kettle, and to each 
eleven pounds of fruit add a gallon of water. Boil the 
oranges, stirring with a wooden spoon or spatula, till all 
are reduced to a pulp, when the whole should be passed 
through a sieve fine enough to retain all seeds and shreds. 
The materials are now ready for mixing, and the pro- 
portions to be observed are: Three pounds of chips, five 
pounds of the strained orange juice or pulp, and two 
pounds of apple juice. Put the chips into the kettle, which 
has previously been washed perfectly clean, add the juices, 
and eleven pounds of sugar. Stir constantly till the sugar 
has melted, then bring to a boil, which is to be continued 
till the marmalade hangs to the spoon in glutinous flakes. 
It is then turned out to cool, and is finally put into jars in 
the usual manner. 

Apple Jelly. No. 1. 

Slice a quantity of ripe, perfect apples, without remov- 
ing the peel, pour over them boiling water sufficient to 
cover, and allow the vessel to stand for twenty-four hours. 
Then pour off the liquid, and for each pint add a pound of 
white sugar. Bring the whole to a boil, and pour it into a 
mould in which has been placed half an ounce or so of 
gelatine. soaked to softness in boiling water. 

Apple Jelly. No. 2. ‘ 

Peel and slice the fruit, add a little water, to prevent 
burning, but only a small quantity, and boil with sugar. as 
for apple sauce. The whole must be brought to a p 
free from the suspicion of lump or imperfection, and may 
be flavored with lemon, nutmeg, or whatever suits the 
taste. It is then ready to be poured into the mould, in 
which, as above, a small quantity of gelatine has been 
placed. This makes a substantial sauce. and one which 
will be especially appreciated by the children. 


The quince is one of the most fragrant and useful 
of fruits, the last of all the list to claim the house- 
keeper's attention, and of a very obliging nature, as 
it matures slowly and may be laid aside to ripen and 
mellow till such time. within reason, as may be found 
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convenient forits preparation. Then, too, our matrons 
of the preserving kettle scarcely appreciate the many 
ways in which this luscious fruit may be made valu- 
able—and it has the double advantage that it is safe 
from the predatory tooth of the small boy, while on 
the tree and after it has been harvested. It appears 
in the markets, or on the trees, if persons are fortu- 
nate enough to raise their own, sometime in October, 
and lasts well through November, so that its season 
is a long one. In order to give good results, the 
quince should be thoroughly ripe, when it is of a 
bright golden yellow. It is always to be cooked soft 
before sugar is added, in which respect it differs from 
other fruits; if the sugar is added previously the 
quince will remain hard and unpalatable. In pre- 
paring it for cooking, the slices should be dropped 
into cold water until ready for use, to save from dry- 
ing and discoloration. The parings and cores, where 
perfect, should be saved and boiled for the making 
of jelly. 

Quince Nectar. 

Boil together five cupfuls of granulated sugar and two 
cupfuis of water for five minutes. Then add the juice of 
a sour orange and two quinces, pared and grated, boiling 
for an additional ten minutes. This is a delightful dress- 
ing for hot biscuits or griddle cakes. 

Quince Compote. 

Pare and quarter eight quinces, and put in a lined kettle 
with water to cook tender. When they can be easily 
pierced with a fork, remove them with a skimmer and boil 
down or dilute the juice, as may be necessary, to just a 
pint. To this add the juice of a lemon and a pound of 
sugar, boil up for a minute, then add the quinces again, 
and cook for fifteen minutes longer. Now remove the 
quinces, and place carefully in a mould which has been 
dipped in cold water. Then stir into the sirup an ounce of 
gelatine which has previously been soaked for an hour or 
two in as much cold water as will cover it. When it has 
thoroughly dissolved, strain the sirup and pour it over the 
fruit in the mould. Set it away in a cool place to harden, 
which it will do in a few hours, when it may be served at 
any time. It should be turned out into a neat dish, with 
whipped cream heaped about the base of the compote. 
Quince Preserves. 

The fruit should be carefully peeled and cored, then 
sliced into eighths. Put the parings and cores—casting 
out any imperfections—into water enough to well cover 
them, and boil till they are very soft. Throw away the 
quince refuse, and after straining the water in which it has 
been cooked, add to it the sliced quinces, which have first 
been weighed. Add enough cold water to cover the fruit 
and stew gently, letting it little more than simmer, for 
about three hours, or until the slices are tender, but not 
cooked to softness. Then drain off the juice, add to it 
three-quarters of a pound of sugar for each pound of the 
quinces, and boil for fifteen minutes, skimming thoroughly 
meanwhile. Then add the fruit and simmer for about 
half an hour, or till it is of clear, rich color, when it is to 
be gently transferred to the jars, covered with the hot 
sirup, and quickly sealed. 

Quince Marmalade. 

Proceed as for preserves till the fruit is boiled in the 
water in which the skins and cores have been cooked. 
Cook the quinces until they are quite soft, then press them 


through a colander and add twelve ounces of sugar for 
each pound of the pulp, cooking afterward for about 
twenty minutes. The marmalade may be sealed up in 
cans, or put into jelly glasses and covered with paper. 
Quince Pickle. 

Proceed as in both of the above recipes, boiling the 
fruit till it is tender. There should not, however, be any 
water added to that in which the waste has been boiled, 
but the kettle should be covered closely, so that most of 
the cooking shall be done by steam, using great care not 
to allow the fruit to become scorched. Weigh the fruit in 
the kettle (having first got the weight of the vessel), and 
for each seven pounds of quince allow one pint of cider 
vinegar, a cupful of water and four pounds of sugar. Mix 
the vinegar, sugar and water with two tablespoonfuls of 
cinnamon and one of mace, and boil for fifteen minutes. 
Then add the fruit and let it cook slowly—simmer—for 
another quarter of an hour. It will then probably be ready 
to put into the jars and seal while hot, but if the juice 
appears too thin it may be boiled down to a proper 
consistency. 

Canned Quince with Apple. 

The proportions are a half-peck of quinces to a half- 
bushel of fine sweet apples. Prepare the quinces as above, 
and cook the waste, saving the water. In this water cook 
first the apples, which have been pared, cored and cut into 
eighths, till they are moderately tender. Slice the quinces 
quite thin, and boil in the same water till they can be 
easily pierced with a fork. Drain and weigh the quinces 
and apples, placing them together. For each pound of 
the fruit allow half a pound of white sugar, and place it in 
the juice, bringing the resulting sirup toa boil. At that 
point add the fruit, which should be nearly covered by the 
sirup; if the latter is scant, add sufficient boiling water. 
Bring the whole to a simmer, and let it continue till the 
apples are quite soft, when the sauce is ready to be canned 
and sealed. 

Quince Jelly. 

Slice a half-dozen large quinces. To the parings and 
cores add eight or ten fine tart apples, cut into small 
pieces without paring or coring. Boil these fragments in 
sufficient water until they are very soft and the juice is 
thick and rich. Then pour into a thick jelly bag to drain. 
At the same time, in another kettle, the sliced quinces 
have been covered with cold water and cooked till very 
soft. They are now drained and the juice is added to that 
from the first kettle, while the pulp may be saved for 
marmalade. Having measured the juice, boil it rapidly 
for twenty minutes, skimming such froth as rises to the 
surface, but refraining from stirring the mixture. Then 
set the kettle where it will just simmer, and for each quart 
of the sirup add a pound and a half of granulated sugar, 
which has previously been heated in the oven. Stir the 
contents of the kettle till the sugar is melted, then let it 
boil up for one minute, and ladle into jelly glasses that 
have been dipped in cold water. These should stand in 
a cool place for a day or two before being sealed. In 
making jelly, small or imperfect quinces may be used, cut- 
ting out the stems, specks and imperfections. Then the 
fruit is cut into small pieces, without having been pared 
or cored, boiled till soft, and finished as just directed. 
This is the only way in which imperfect quinces can be 
satisfactorily used. 

Red Tomato Preserve. 

Take medium-sized tomatoes that are smooth and just 

ripe; scald enough to loosen the skin, peel them, and to 
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each pound of the fruit allow a pound of granulated sugar, 
the juice and yellow rind of half a lemon, and a bit of 
sliced ginger root. They should cook slowly for three 
hours, when they will be ready to put away in the cans. 
Yellow Tomato Preserve. 

The small, yellow tomato makes one of the most delicious 
preserves known. It is prepared as above, care being 
taken not to break them while peeling. Allow the same 
proportion of sugar as for the red fruit, and with each 
pound of sugar put in half a lemon cut in thin slices. Put 
into the preserving kettle, adding just enough water to 
moisten the sugar, and cook slowly for an hour, skimming 
when necessary. It is stored in the usual manner. 


Green Tomato Pickles. 

Take a gallon of green tomatoes, gathered on a dry day, 
and carefully remove the outer skin, slicing the peeled 
fruit. For this quantity, take two and a half tablespoon- 
fuls of ground mustard, a gill of mustard seed, a table- 
spoonful of powdered cinnamon, half a pound of brown 
sugar, two teaspoonfuls of cloves and three pints of 
vinegar. Divide the spices into three equal parts, and 
put into three small muslin bags. Take half the quantity 
of vinegar, and in it boil the spices for half an hour. Then 
put in the sugar and stir till thoroughly melted. Now 
place a third of the sliced tomatoes at the bottom of a jar, 
put in one of the spice bags, and pour a third of the boiled 
vinegar over. Then another third of tomato, bag and vine- 
gar, till all are arranged. Then fill the jar with the cold 
vinegar till the pickle is covered, using more than the 
three pints if necessary. Cover securely and set away for 
at least a month before using. A softer pickle is made if 
the sliced tomatoes are boiled with the other ingredients, 
but at the sacrifice of some of the flavor; if this course be 
pursued a small quantity of celery seed may be added. 


Pickled Onions. No. 1. 

Peel the onions carefully, dropping them at once into 
strong brine, where they are to remain for a week, the brine 
being changed every other day. The onions are then 
drained, dried, and put into bottles with a little bag of 
mixed spices ineach. The bottles are then filled up with 
vinegar which has been previously boiled with the spices 
and allowed to get cold. Cork at once. 

Pickled Onions. No. 2. 

After peeling the onions, throw them at once into boiling 
vinegar, of which a quart is to be allowed to a quart of 
onions. ‘In this vinegar there should previously have been 
boiled two teaspoonfuls of salt and an ounce of pepper in 
the kernel. Boil the onions about five minutes, put into 
glass jars, and when cold cover or seal till wanted for use. 


Pickled Onions. No. 3. 

As soon as the onions have been peeled, cover them 
thickly with salt, and allow it to remain for twelve hours. 
Then drain through a sieve, and having boiled a small 
quantity of vinegar with the bags of spices, proceed very 
much as in making the green tomato pickle, arranging 
alternately the onions, spices and boiled vinegar, filling 
the jar with cold vinegar at last. Cover closely and set 
away. Sliced Spanish onions are excellent when pickled 
in this manner. 

Pickled Red Cabbage. 

Use only fine, red, firm cabbage, from which all damaged 
leaves have been removed. Wash if necessary, drying 
with a cloth. Then cut into shreds and arrange in layers 
in a sieve, strewing each layer with a generous quantity of 
salt. Let it stand for twelve hours, or for twice that time 


if a salt flavor is relished. Turn occasionally to let the 
superfluous moisture run out. Then proceed to pack the 
jar just as for Onions, No. 3. It will be ready for use in 
about five weeks. 

Spiced Vinegar. 

For those who require a spiced vinegar formula, equally 
good for cucumbers, cauliflower, green tomatoes, string 
beans and radish pods, the following can be recommended : 
To each quart of vinegar allow twelve cloves, twelve 
peppercorns, six allspice berries, six blades of mace, a 
quarter of an onion (sliced) and one-third of a cupful of 
sugar. Tie the spices and onion in a bag, and boil with 
the sugar and vinegar for five minutes. Pour the boiling 
vinegar over the pickles, let it stand for three days, then 
pour it off, scald and turn on again, on the third, seventh 
and tenth days, covering closely each time. The work is 
then completed. 

Pickled Mushrooms. 

Take a quart of small, firm mushrooms, the button 
variety being the best. Cut off the stems quite closely, 
and rub off the skins with a bit of flannel dipped in salt. 
They are then thrown into salt and water for a moment, 
drained through a colander and gently dried with a cloth. 
Then into a quart of good vinegar in the preserving kettle, 
put the following spices, tied in small muslin bags: An 
ounce of bruised ginger, half an ounce of white pepper in 
the kernel, the same of mustard seed, and a nutmeg sliced 
or broken. A tablespoonful of salt and half a saltspoonful 
of cayenne pepper may be thrown into the vinegar at the 
same time. Let the whole come to a brisk boil, drop in the 
mushrooms and allow them to boil for seven minutes. 
Then remove the mushrooms, and arrange in jars, as in 
the case of green tomatoes and other pickles. Bottles 
with corks are well suited for mushrooms, one small bag 
of spices going into each bottle. In case the spiced vine- 
gar runs short, fill the vessel with cold vinegar, so as to 
cover the pickle. 

Walnut Pickles. 

These are inexpensive, fine in favor, and much prized as 
a relish for white-fleshed fish, and other similar foods. 
They are made of the immature English walnuts, after 
they have reached full size, but before any woody matter 
has formed in the shell, and while they may still be pierced 
with a needle. As English walnuts are scarce in this 
country, young butternuts are sometimes used in the same 
manner, and make a very acceptable substitute. Gather 
about fifty of the embryo nuts and prick them in four or 
five places with a needle. Cover them with a brine made 
in the proportion of a quarter pound of salt to a quart of 
water, and let them stand for three days in a cool place. 
Then scald the brine and again pour it over them, letting 
them stand another three days. Then put them over the 
fire in the brine in a porcelain-lined kettle, and let them 
simmer for about ten minutes. Take them out, drain 
them, rinse in clear, cold water, and spread them on plat- 
ters in the open air, where they are to remain till they turn 
perfectly black, which will require about two days. Take 
a quart of strong cider vinegar, and to it add an ounce of 
dried ginger root, two ounces of black pepper, and half an 
ounce of allspice. Let the vinegar stand with these spices 
in it for two days, and then scald it over the fire and add 
the walnuts. They should be quite tender at this time, but 
they are not fit for use in less than three months, are better 
at six months, and still more desirable when they have 


stood for a year. : 
—Margaret Fayerweather. 
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THE SUMMER SITTING ROOM. 
Even the Father and the Boys will Sound its Praises. 


YZ HERE was a long, old- 
Za a fashioned room on the 
north side of the house ; 
dreary enough in the 
cold weather, but as its 
window-doors, popularly 
known as French windows, 
opened out on a veranda 
covered with the green things 
of the earth, its summer pos- 
sibilities suddenly dawned 
upon the oracle, who thus 
spake unto the council, con- 
sisting of the artist, and booky one. 

“Girls, I tell you what I’ve been thinking of. I do 
so dread this summer flitting to some place accessible 
to father and the boys,—for a place that isn’t, need 
not be mentioned,—and as the places round about, 
bid us choose between stuffy rooms, feather beds, 
or a villainous table, I move that we stay at home 
this year, and take our summer money and fit up the 
old north room for a summer resort.” 

“ Hear, hear,” echoed the council, and they fell to 
work with a will, keeping the matter a profound 
secret from the masculine appendages aforesaid. 

It was an abnormally long room to begin with. It 
had a grate at one end, surrounded by the highest 
and blackest of piain, wooden mantels that can be 
conceived; but the mantel was polished, and sur- 
mounted by along, narrow mirror. The grate acces- 
sories were taken away, and brass andirons placed on 
the bricks newly reddened. Then above, the artist 
wrote in scrawly gold lettering, 

“A cup o’ tea, an ingle, a chair, 
Makes the heart glad, and free from care.” 


When this was done, it looked quite early colonial ; 
or, as the artist remarked, if it didn’t, so much the 
worse for the early colonists! On the floor they laid 
a lovely Japanese matting, soft and pliable as cloth, 
with red zigzags running through it, which made a 
most cheerful, sunshiny effect at once. The wall 
paper was modest and good, and did its duty in 
bringing out effectively the sketches pinned up by 
the artist, who wisely selected marine views, snow 
scenes and heart-of-the-woods studies, and not too 
many of them. 

Of course there was a window seat. What is a 
sitting room without one? And furthermore, of 
course it consisted of the ubiquitous packing box; 
while its hinged cover made it possible to place the 
ever accumulating littery papers therein, with neat- 
ness and dispatch. It was softly padded with some 
old comforters, and artistically draped with an Italian 
blanket—purchased for one dollar—and pillows many 
and soft. The chairs were early colonial —Zimited— 
that is, the spindle backs that bore their tortuous way 
through one’s backbone were replaced by broad and 
comf'y affairs. 


‘The elinhbes were low and commodious, and 
made of redwood. There was a reading table of 
large size and highly polished. Then the artist 
brought forth, as a jin de siecle effect, a gorgeous 
Mexican hammock and swung it diagonally across 
the corners, convenient to the books and reading 
table. The windows were always swung wide open, 
and led to the piazza’s bewildering mass of green, so 
they were wisely left undraped. 

“Will not the appendages rise up and call us 
blessed, when they realize that in this dear room 
there is neither a drape nor a throw?” cried the artist. 

“Tt makes me feel cool to look at it,” said the 
oracle, wiping her brow on the dustcloth, in a fit of 
mental aberration. “I seem to think of sparkling ice 
and glittering crystal.” 

“Tt’s a ’evingly place to read in,” 
one’s voice from the hammock. 

* Amen,” said the appendages, who were discov- 
ered gathered in the doorway, immense approval 
expressed upon their speaking countenances. And 
ever since, from window seat, colonial chairs, or 
hammock, if any one sounds the praise of the summer 
sitting room, with a lively remembrance of the tomb- 
like house, when the oracle, the artist and the booky 
one had fled to cooler lands, leaving them bereft 
and lonely, they unitedly lift their voices and cry 
again, “men.” 


said the booky 


—L. Chittenden. 
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SAMANTHA’S SIMILES. 

“That’s as plain as the nose on my face, ‘n’ that’s 
consid’able plain as I’ve ben told afore now, ’n’ can see 
for myself in the glass without any help from anybody, 
thanks be!” 

“When the angels look down ’n’ see us gittin’ outside 
this door-yard ’n’ doin’ one o’ the Lord’s chores for the 
first time in ten or fifteen years, I guess they'll be con- 
sid’able excited!” 

“The reason Jabe Slocum ketched cold so easy, if he 
didn’t hold his head jers so, it kep’ a rainin’ in.” 

“You're cal'latin’ dreadful close, 
don’t go s’posin’ any more things. 
of them yellow-covered books, such as the summer 
boarders bring out here to read; always chock full of 
doin’s that never would come to pass in this or any other 
Christian country.” 


*pears to me: now, 
You’re makin’ out one 


“ There may be orthodox hogs, for all I know, but that 
ain’t no reason why we should copy after *em ’s I know of.” 


“T never see anybody yet that didn’t want to pick out 
her own stint; but mebbe if we got just the one we 
wanted it wouldn’t be no stint.” 


“Tf he’d ever stud stiff on his feet when he was a boy, 
he needn’t a’ been so everlastin’ tall; but he was forever 
roostin’ on fences with his laigs danglin,’ ’n’ the heft of 
his feet stretched "em out—it couldn't do no dif’rent.” 

“ | don’t call writin’ poetry any great test of smartness. 
There ain’t been a big fool in this village for years but 
could do somethin’ in the writin’ line. I guess it ain't 
any great trick, if you have a mind to put yourself down 
to it.” 


—Kate Douglas Wiggin, in“ Timothy's 
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FEMININE ECONOMIES. 
Sources of Mutual Advantage and Truest Contentment. 


ERE the truth of the 
matter published, it 
would appear that 
many a man indulges 
in a sleeve-y laugh, 
more or less bitter 
and exasperated, at 
the notions of econ- 
omy, practiced and 
proposed by the 
women of his house- 
hold. Listen,and you 
may hear him mutter 
under his breath, 
“Spend a dollar to save a cent.” Long ago he be- 
came convinced of the uselessness of arguing against 
any new scheme to compass a seeming laudable 
economy, and now accepts the situation with a 
gentlemanly sigh of resignation rather than protest. 
The sophistry of “‘ economizing in toothpicks ” to buy 
a new carpet or piece of furniture is a cruel irony to 
many aman whose wife thus courts a reality in mere 
battle-dore and shuttle-cock play with the epithet. 
To her, as to the women in Howell’s “ Mouse-trap,” 
the zdea is all in all ; the idea of economy is perfectly 
reassuring, and serves every purpose of the fact of 
economy. 

A project to legislate in favor of every family’s 
providing a competence suited to the station in life 
it occupies, for old age and seasons of misfortune, 
before the purchase of any luxuries are allowed, is 
Utopian. But candor will compel man to admit that 
by frequent thought and frugality the women of his 
household would prove adepts in the accomplish- 
ment of such atask. To be sure a glaring inconsist- 
ency is here apparent, but inconsistence is an attri- 
bute of human nature. Worthiness of aim consti- 
tutes the worth of the action. 

It is undeniable that the father is often as self-de- 
nying asthe mother, the brother as unselfish as the 
sister, the son as self-forgetful as the daughter, the 
man as generous as the woman, and neither sex can 
claim superiority in the exercise of self-denial. It is 
noticeable, however, that a man rarely, if ever, 
correlates self-denial and economy, while a woman 
irrationally couples the two and mistakes the one 
for the other. Having called attent‘on to this im- 
portant incidental characteristic feature of feminine 
economics, let us consider the real causes for any 
discounting of woman’s notions of economy. Pri- 
marily her notions are not practical and far-reaching ; 
she fails to regard ultimate results, and ignores, 
while she “robs Peter to pay Paul,” the fact of the 
inevitability of reckoning days. Her educational 
training is largely at fault for this. Let a woman 
once acquire a man’s comprehensive view of money 
and its relation to things, and she will reconstruct 
her theory of economics into something truly admi- 


rable. A man buys what he thinks he wants with- 
out great deliberation ; or he knows that he cannot, 
and must not afford the expenditure, and there 
permits the whole matter to rest in all contentment 
of spirit. He consumes no precious time in trying 
to make so much money buy so many things. A 
woman, because her allowance is insufficient and her 
love and pride dictate many avenues for the paying 
out of her money, seems forced to consider the 
money problem from this standpoint. Could she 
consider it from the point of view of what must, 
should, and can be had with her means, and then 
dismiss the question before regrets, envying, and 
longing disturb her, she would find heart and mind 
left to encompass increased means. No wonder a 
man doubts her ability as an economist, when, for 
economy’s sake, she buys an inferior article, she 
stints on the necessaries to purchase extra luxuries 
and needless “things,” and she voluntarily under- 
goes hardship to no other purpose than to indulge in 
some foolish extravagance. If women should watch 
men spend money, they would detect a largeness of 
behavior that would condemn their own pettiness 
of thought and action decidedly. Undoubtedly the 
woman would notice extravagance on the man’s part, 
but I think not at the expense of everything and 
everybody, selfish as man naturally may be. 

An investigation of the objects for which women 
ordinarily foolishly exercise economy brings to light 
these, namely: (a) To increase household posses- 
sions; (b) To procure articles of dress and personal 
adornment; (c) To emulate associates in style of 
living and of entertaining; (d) To give generously; 
(e) To indulge her children ; (f) To humor her hus- 
band’s selfish whims. Let us substitute, in each case, 
legitimate objects for the practice of economy, and 
note the change from pettiness and egoism to large- 
ness and the well-being of humanity. 

Instead of (a), this: Zo secure appliances which 
will conserve both time and strength and secure a 
more perfect sanitary condition of the homestead. | 
say homestead, because the primary aim of every 
family should be a home of its own. Children grow 
into so many more homely relations to things, which 
are most efficacious constraints and restraints in the 
years of testing, in the home owned and loved be- 
cause owned. A desire to care for, improve, and 
adorn a home is fostered by actual or even prospec- 
tive ownership, while a habit of renting and moving 
about tends to inculcate only passive activity in those 
directions, to say naught of sins of commission which 
landlords bemoan and execrate. Let the parlor fur- 
niture remain in the warchovse another decade, but 
own a home in yhich to réar the chiidren and cement 
and hallow the. family reiations and associations. 
Were “ i)am2 Fashion ” a reasonable entity, it might 
follow, that ‘the number of conveniences for doing 
work; add of sunny living apartments, and the amount 
of ‘well-earned leisure from: household duties would 
conduce to the. renown of the matron, rather thar the 
texture of carpets and draperies, amount’-of -bric-a- 
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brac, and the costly table appointments. Were it 
acknowledged a wrong to countenance a system of 
housekeeping which enslaves the household, pro- 
scribes all lubrication of the machinery, and denies 
all rights to individual, personal comfort, such a 
reform would ensue that the nation would profit 
thereby. Women are lavish in the expenditure of time 
and strength. They place no value upon the former, 
and waste the latter to the extent of actual sin, which, 
alas, is visited upon their children “to the third and 
fourth generation.”” O woman! before adding to 
your countless household possessions, ask not what 
the proposed article of purchase will cost in money, 
but what it will cost to own and take care of it. 
Will it afford your family truer bodily ease ; will it 
minister to mental and spiritual well-being; will it 
prove an esthetic inspirer? “A thing of beauty isa 
joy forever ;” but all things are not things of beauty— 
very many are things of trade. 

Instead of (b), this: Zo be always well dressed. 
A woman does not need to be arrayed in a fashion- 
able attire to be well dressed, paradoxical as the 
assertion may sound. The woman, the fit of whose 
plain and simple costume is admirable, is often 
acknowledged to be better and more becomingly 
dressed than the woman whose costume has cost 
double the money, treble the time, and quadruple 
the effort. Truest economy buys the best material, 
entrusts it to a master-workman—not necessarily to 
the most fashionable dressmaker—and chooses a 
style which is not pronounced, but perfectly suited to 
the wearer and her personality. Good health, equi- 
poise of temper, and equanimity are priceless adorn- 
ments. Who chooses gems and precious metals in 
their stead, practices economy vainly if not culpably. 
Husband, children, and friends hold in loving re- 
membrance the serene countenance, the pleasant 
voice, and the kindly words; no adornment of lace, 
velvet, or jewelry can enhance their value, while 
more often than otherwise the possessing of the 
latter has dimmed the former two. Happiness is not 
in having or in not having, but in being happy with 
what one can have in right and fairness. A hearty 
sacrifice for one who lacks necessaries or any luxury, 
makes the lustre of natural charm greater after some 
subtle law of its own. A little invalid condemned to 
a smoky alley said to me, “I love to have Miss 
Fanny go to parties.” “Why?” I wonderingly 
asked. ‘Oh! she always sends me flowers.” Upon 
inquiry I found that Miss Fanny invariably wore 
flowers in way of personal adornment, because she 
could share them with those to whom similar pleas- 
ures were denied. Truly she had found a debit and 
a credit side in her 'systein of ecoromics. In view of 
what it costs ot!ers’in our homies and about us, in 
view cf the expenditure on our part’ ‘of ‘treasure 
which “moth and rust do of corrupt,” is any ¢con- 
cmy, practiced that we may afford certain supérfiuous 
adornment, certain needless extravagance in dress, 
allowable? Will it not prove truer economy to choose 
to be very, moderate in these cutlavs and so multi- 


ply our values as personalities and powers for right- 
eousness in the world? Some things are in them- 
selves “of the earth, earthy,” transient and fleeting. 
What more so than an evening’s or a season’s social 
triumph, bought by mere personal appearance? 

Instead of (c), this: Zo do all in one’s power to 
elevate the standard of living and social enjoyment. 
The position of social leader follows upon the acci- 
dents of wealth and social rank ; it is attained through 
executive ability, charming manners, and the power 
to originate and inspire pleasure. To offer guests 
entertainment of a kind and quality offered by richer 
or more pretentious neighbors is servile and com- 
monplace, but to give of a pleasant home’s truest 
delights is to be unique and to be gratefully remem- 
bered. The real is not at a discount in this world of 
conventionality and sham. No matter how exten- 
sive the drain upon the family purse in the further- 
ance of the success of a social evening after the ap- 
proved neighborhood plan, it means only another 
evening whiled away for the guests, and much real 
loss to the family, perhaps. A careful canvas of 
individual available resources for entertainment and 
some tactful adaptation of means to ends would have 
secured to guests the same result, in all probability 
an evening of real and novel enjoyment, while the 
actual loss to the household is reduced to a minimum. 
Spend, if at all, for the attainment of positive good 
for some one, not to echo a senseless custom against 
which common sense dictates rebellion. Be Mrs. 
Abc in the social arena, not a reproduction of Mrs. 
Xyz. As you are a worthy Mrs. Abc, large-minded, 
good-hearted and whole-souled, so will your social 
success be real and lasting. It cannot and will not 
ultimately depend upon any display which an “ econ- 
omy in toothpicks ” will enable you to make. 

Instead of (d), this: Zo give of time, strength, 
work, knowledge and common sense as well as money, 
and as to the Master. What would it mean to our 
deserving poor, if our matrons were to come into 
their homes and study into the intricate problems of 
those poverty, ignorance-cursed homes ? How much 
more than any tithe of yearly income? We deemit 
economy when we spend enough time and money 
upon a half-worn garment to purchase a new one 
quite as suitable and more serviceable, but less 
stylish and dressy. Were it not truer economy to 
give the garment to some one less particular about 
the wearing seams and last year’s cut, and buy the 
plainer one for one’s self? We devote time and 
strength to making over, ourselves, in order to afford 
trimmings or an extra dress, while the poor seam- 
stress suffers for her holiday and rarely allowed 
dainty. In absolute candor, are we economical, or 
selfish and vain? Weave “our brother’s keepers,” 
and our economies cost him more than we can well be 
accountable for. Economies in the housework cost 
you loss of health and vitality, doctor’s bills, and 
weariness of soul and vexation of spirit. If we could 
obtain a bird’s-eye view of life,as we seem. to of 
cities, many things would be seen in new relations, 
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and one would be this matter of household economy. 
A man affords clerical help in his business beyond 
what is actually required for economy’s sake, because 
he knows that his time to superintend and originate 
is more valuable to his business than the salary of 
the extra clerk whose work he could manage himself. 
Mother, how about the welfare of your household 
while you are doing the drudgery of spring and fall 
cleaning? Is your husband drifting from his domes- 
tic moorings? Are your children starving for counsel 
and care? I doubt it not. And yet you dare to say, 
“T can’t afford extra help.” Rather you cannot 
afford not to afford the extra help. The summer’s 
illness will demonstrate that, as will the weakened 
back, the unstrung nerves, to make no mention of 
more remote evil results from your so-called economy. 
It is charity to give work to those whose business 
and support it is to doit. Remember the loss to the 
seamstress, the day scrubber, when you decide to do 
all yourself to save money to spend for some luxury 
or mere enjoyments. 

Instead of (e), this: Zo further the development, 
physical, mental, moral and spiritual, of her children. 
Life is indulgent to very few of us. Hard, sad, and 
even bitter experiences are the rule, net the excep- 
tion. Then, where is the real gain to any child, 
whose parents, through economy on their part, in- 
dulge his ever-growing love for pleasure and ease? 
All too late to learn to meet the common fate of man 
with praiseworthy fortitude, he is forced to endure 
the ills of existence. Not one economy in which the 
family does not acquiesce and share should the 
parents indulge in for the sole purpose of securing 
mere pleasure to the offspring. It costs the child 
more than you give him, to afford him pleasures, out 
of the natural order of things, of which he knows not 
the personal cost to the parent. Not for to-day is 
the child’s happiness to be secured alone, but for all 
his days. To indulge his every whim and desire is 
to subject him to disappointment by and by, and to 
foster an exacting selfish nature within him; rather 
teach him to strive to further his parents’ pleasures. 
But whatever of those “ pleasures which never cloy” 
is vouchsafed him, he should repay both by growth 
and in gratitude. 

Instead of (f), this: Zo interest the husband, with 
his practical knowledge of affairs, in the true economy 
of the household and every-day living. A woman’s 
love for others—which is often a phase of selfishness, 
in that her ministrations react upon herself more or 
less directly —prompts many of her most foolish 
economics. This very love for her husband leads 
her into educating him to be atyrant and a personi- 
Rcation of selfishness. Self-denial may bespeak his 
love and devotion to mutual advantage; but an 
economy costs too much in the long run, when it is 
practiced for his good alone. “Live and let live” is 
is a good maxim to govern all economics. Our 
economics should not cost another in any way more 
than they do ourselves, unless that other shares in 
our gain. If we pinch on the necessaries of life and 


the desirable advantages of living, a correspondent 
loss will, sooner or later, confront, accuse and dis- 
appoint us. If we over-indulge in the luxuries of 
living, the indulgences will not avail to comfort us 
when a consequent real loss has been reaiized, be- 
cause they will have been outlived or forgotten or 
will reappear as accusers. Frugality is not parsi- 
mony, by any means ; and since economy has become 
so much of a cant word, it may be well for woman- 
kind to practice the former virtue in hope of truer 
success and less ridicule—above all to practice fru- 


gality and contentment. 
—Austine I, Camp. 
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SUMMER BEVERAGES. 
BUTTERMILK POP. 


Here is a little summer drink, 

Easy to make, and nice, we think. 
Boil buttermilk, which must be sour; 
Thicken it then with wheaten flour 
Or Indian meal; a pinch of salt 

Will season. Then to have no fault, 
Let it grow cool, and it is true 

If you cool it, it will cool you. 


PINEAPPLE DRINK. 


From one pineapple take the rinds and eyes, 

And add one quart cold water if you're wise. 

One teaspoonful brown sugar and ginger, too, 

To make it sweet. And now, before you're through, 
Put in a jar and cover. Let it stay 

Twenty-four hours. Then strain the juice away, 
And bottle, not forgetting to put in 

A lump of white sugar, if success you'd win. 

Keep cool and drink it soon as you may choose. 
After three days it is not fit to use. 


CHOCOLATE DRINK. 


Melt two squares of chocolate, 
And soon as you may choose, 
Two tablespoonfuls sugar 
And the same of water use. 
Melt together, adding, then, 
One pint hot water; see 
It boils five minutes ; add one pint 
Hot milk. Serve instantly. 


—F. E. Pratt. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
TRY, TRY AGAIN. 

86. Equal parts of ammonia and turpentine for re- 
moving paint, then washing in suds. 

87. A tallow candle, cut in pieces and wrapped in 
brown paper, to keep moths from furs. 

88. Blotting paper, steeped several times in a solu- 
tion of oxalic acid, apply to fresh blots on paper. 

89. Cleaning oil paintings with a sponge dipped in 
beer (warmed),and when dry, washing with a solu- 
tion of gum dragon in pure water. 

go. Camphor for carpet bugs, or chloroform, or 
bisulphide of carbon, or naphthaline. 

gt. An oily cloth for dusting the furniture. 


Try again next month. 


—Ruth Hall. 
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AFTER THE LAST WEDDING. 
‘‘The Beginning of the End.” 

HE wedding is over; the children, wedding 
guests and wedding gayety are gone, and the 
house is reduced to dainty order. Berenice 
and I are alone, as when we began life in this 

old house, only for the thirty-five years which have 
flown so swiftly and noiselessly by us, and which hold 
our stolen youth somewhere in their remoteness. But 
was it a theft, or only a generous exchange? We sit 
before the roaring fire in the old-fashioned fireplace, 
and in the broad, warm light which pours through the 
room and dances fantastically with the glooming 
shadows, I look at my wife, Berenice, and try to decide. 
Waves of white hair instead of lustrous brown; a 
slow, grave smile instead of ready, joyous laughter ; 
a steady light from chastened eyes instead of the 
sparkling glances of thirty-five years ago; a gracious 
dignity instead of the impetuous pride of youth. But 
I have seen the steady whitening of the hair; I have 
seen the laughter strengthen into the smile; I have 
seen the anguish of eyes and lips and face deepen 
into resignation; I have heard her voice soften ten- 
derly and solemnly as she taught the children how to 
pray. Long years ago we sat here in just such fire 
light as this, and sang gay songs together. Long ago 
we sat here while she sang soft, low lullabies to the 
child falling asleep on her breast. Sitting here to- 
night her lips are silent, but a sweeter song than any 
of the others is written on her face. It is no theft; 
it has been an enriching; a development. I move 
nearer and put my hand on the arm of her chair. The 
bright needles in her hands gleam in and out among 
the meshes of the gay-colored wool. Their clicking 
is music to an old man like me. _ 

There is a music room in one corner of the house, 

which we built expressly for the children. I left it 

just a few moments ago. There was no fire in the 
grate ; the piano was closed; the music rack partially 
empty. There was no guitar and no violin, only in 
one corner a little old banjo which had belonged to 

Beatrice, whom the Lord took. I turned out the 

light and came back to the old sitting room, the fire- 

light and Berenice. 

We are overtaken by a haunting silence which has 

been kept at bay all these years by the light feet, the 

merry voices and the pealing laughter of the chil- 
dren—who have gone from us one by one. Now it 
closes over us pitilessly and speaks weirdly of what 
the future will be. It oppresses us with the heavy 
consciousness of empty rooms all around us. The 
hall clock ticks slowly and sternly. The small one in 
the bedroom adjoining ticks quickly and nervously. 

The one over the mantel in front of us ticks quietly 

and thoughtfully. It has been with us through the 

changes of thirty-five years. 

There is no hope to-night that a brisk step on the 

pavement, or a jolly whistle under the window, will 

proclaim the arrival of Trueman or John; no hope 
that the quick opening of the front door, a soft, femi- 
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nine flutter and sound of girlish voices will announce 
the fact that Ruth and Dorothy are here after all; 
no hope that a gush of laughter in the corridors over- 
head, or the running of quick feet on the stairs, or a 
glad burst of music will startle this nightmare of 
silence. Ruth, Dorothy, Trueman and John are far 
away in homes of their own. There is only one who 
seemeth to belong to us to-night—Beatrice, whom we 
have called lost. Yet to-night she seemeth nearer 
than the others. 

Suddenly the gleaming needles and bright wools 
drop to the floor and my wife’s hands reach out 
toward me. The calm of her serenely sad face has 
quivered into tears and her voice comes tremulously 
but bravely through a sob. 

“Ts our work ended, or just begun ?” she says. 

—Slater Ketcham. 
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GRANDMOTHER SAID 
“ Always set your chair back, when you are going away; 
Don’t leave it in the middle of the room, or standing carelessly.” 
This was what grandmother said, as often, when a boy, 
I jumped up and ran out of doors a reckless hobble-de-hoy. 


“ Always set your chair back, when you are going away; 
Don’t leave it in the middle of the room, or standing carelessly.” 
These words, repeated long ago, come ever fresh to mind, 
When little duties are o’erlooked or left to lag behind. 


In the daily walks of busy life, when we think we haven’t time 
To be orderly and almost look upon politeness as a crime, 

We are quite too apt, from carelessness, to think, if not to say, 
That it matters not if we forget to set our chairs away. 


But it will be found that daily life will be more worth the living, 
If we blend, in harmony, the precepts of receiving and of giving; 
If we heed the tender chidings dealt out in childhood’s day, 
And always “set our chair back when we are going away.” 


—Clark W. Bryan. 
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AS WE IMAGINE, SO WE ARE. 


A few Examples in Evidence. 


ITY the man or woman devoid of imagination; but he 
p or she who allows the imagination too great liberty, 
becomes its subject rather than its master. The 
man who wears a rubber on the pedal attachment to his cork 
leg, because the cork foot aches without the rubber, is as un- 
fortunate a victim as the Scotchman who fainted on account 
of the heat in church, the first Sunday after stoves were set 
up, although a fire had not been lighted in any of them. A 
Springfield man awoke one night with a tormenting pain 
in his back; he directed his wife to apply a plaster, and 
told her where the plaster was to be found. Relieved of 
the pain soon after the plaster was applied, sleep came, 
but in the morning it was ascertained that instead of a 
plaster, a sheet of postage stamps had wrought the cure. 
Men over-fastidious in their choice of tea, have been 
victims of their too vivid imaginations. One man ob- 
jected to a brand of tea purchased by his wife, declaring 
it “ weeds,” and accordingly selected a choice kind. His 
next cup of tea was pronounced perfect: the color was 
good, and “ That’s a cup of tea for you,’ was said with 
emphasis as he drank the second cup made from the 
“weeds” his wife had bought. 
—Pamelia. 
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WHAT TO DO WITH MY LADY’S HOUSE. 

To MAKE THE DRAWING ROOM A CHARM AND DELIGHT—THE 
LIBRARY AN ATMOSPHERE OF STUDY, REPOSE AND REST— 
THE SLEEPING RooMS ATTRACTIVE, COMFORTABLE AND EN- 
JOYABLE—THE GuEsT CHAMBER INVITING, RESTFUL AND A 
HAVEN OF WELCOME—THE DINING ROOM CHEERFUL, CHATTY 
AND HOMELIKE—THE KITCHEN CONVENIENT, HEALTHFUL, 
AND AN ABODE OF ECONOMY AND NEATNESS—TO RECEIVE, 
ENTERTAIN, ETC., ETC. 

IX.—Servants and Their Quarters. 

\-=24] NDLESS chapters have been 
written on servants and their 
quarters, their duties, woes 
and short comings, the place 
they fill in the household. 
In nearly every house, at the 
top landing, there are some 
back rooms which from size 
and position are generally 
assigned to the help of the 
house. It is the one sec- 
tion where decoration is not 
known, where colors are not 

thought of, where fashionable fads are not considered. 
And in some dwellings, fine as are the other parts of 
the house, these rooms are often devoid of the essen- 
tial comforts for the tired worker, who needs above 
all things a comfortable resting place. The carpet is 
old and faded, the furniture of poor make, and the 
bed itself hard, lumpy and uncomfortable; and the 
occupant of such a room finds, after a hard day’s 
work, when the next morning comes, that unrest 
which is the result of poor accommodations. If there 
are two servants in a family and the house admits of 
separate rooms for each, so much the better. For 
various reasons, this arrangement obviates many 
difficulties, and prevents those discussions and dis- 
sensions which often arise when two or more servants 
share one room. 

As a general thing for these apartments, paint of 
either white or a light French gray predominates for 
doors, mouldings and windows. In either case, after 
a few months’ wear, it is a signal failure. At first it is 
sweet and clean looking, and apparently spotless; 
but by incessant handling and constant use, it as- 
sumes a dirty white tone and the spots stand out 
from the flat surface, so that no household cleaning 
agents, however efficient, are of avail. ‘These dis- 
colorations seldom disappear, and a fresh coat has to 
be given yearly to keep it presentable. 

In our new houses, every room is alike as far as 
woodwork is concerned; being at least of the same 
color, even if hard wood is not used for all the rooms. 
It may be stained in cherry or walnut, and the enam- 
eled paint used, which gives a fine look when smoothly 
applied. If marks or spots are discovered on this 
surface they are easily wiped off, while the paint 
retains the original brightness. 

On the walls, any tint which taste selects is well 
adapted. This treatment is admirable, for when the 
painted walls become dingy, a sponge dipped in suds 
of soap powder may be generously applied, bringing 
out the color in all the brightness of its first applica- 


tion. It is much better than paper, and prevents 
harboring places for insects, with which many ser- 
vants’ rooms are infested, they being brought upon 
the clothes from outside places. And so the painted 
room is really the best for winter and summer. 

As to floors, the baseboards are surely anything 
but inviting; and yet, for more reasons than one, the 
floor may or may not be covered. If the room is 
stained either walnut or cherry, one, two or even 
three coats should be given. After the stain is well 
set, a Japanese copal varnish can be smoothly put on 
with a clean paint brush, and when dry has really a 
fine look. Before each bed a rug will, for the cold 
weather, be an ample protection for the feet. 

This room can be dusted every day by means of a 
broom encased in a flanne! bag, which can be gently 
used and the dust will disappear without any great 
trouble. Yet a cheap and neat design in ingrain 
carpet, well fitted in the corners, without border, will 
by its cheerful tone add to this room, where nothing 
but useful and needed articles are required. 

At the window, good linen shades are preferable to 
curtains, and they may be of any color from the 
lightest in shade to the darkest. For this reason, 
dark green is the fashionable fancy. It softens the 
light and gives a cool and comfortable look within. 
As for curtains, they are unnecessary in this apart- 
ment, obstructing the early morning light when the 
maids should be up and doing. 

The beds, which are iron, are generally painted in 
white or dark green. If there be more than one ina 
room, they should be placed opposite each other, 
clearing an open space in the middle for dressing 
purposes. In many homes the wooden cots still pre- 
vail, but for permanent beds they should forever be 
abolished. They harbor insects, are generally made 
of soft pine, and whilst they fill their place as lounges 
in which covers and pillows rest in admirable grace, 
yet for occupation as beds they are undesirable. An 
old-fashioned housekeeper once, when speaking of 
her servants, declared that their beds were as good 
as her own, the hair as fine in their mattresses, and 
cost as much as those in her best room. Pillows and 
bolsters should be made of good feathers, and with 
clean ticks. For sheets the unbleached muslin is 
serviceable. A broad hem should be given at top, 
and by repeated washings they will in time become a 
clear white. Pillowcases and bolster slips should be 
of stout muslin, and have deep hems fastened with 
pear! buttons and marked with the name of the owner. 
Of towels a goodly dozen should be given, and they, 
with the rest of the servants’ linen, would find, if in 
proper order, a place in the bureau in the helps’ 
room. ‘The servants’ washing and ironing, by the 
way, should be done the latter part of the week, quite 
separate from that of the family. For the coverings 
of these beds a pair of gray blankets, bound at the 
ends by blue or red tape, should do duty when the 
weather is cool. Fora special foot covering, a German 
quilt is an agreeable addition. This home-made 
affair requires ten yards of cheese cloth, of any color 
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desired, with or without figure. After stitching the 
seams, divide it into halves. On one half put a thick 
layer of cotton batting, evenly distributed. Cover 
with the other half smoothly and without wrinkle. 
When perfectly done, make bow knots of some gay 
Germantown wool at the interval of three or four 
inches apart, securing each knot firmly. To complete 
all edges, buttonhole close the entire quilt at all four 
sides. This gives as pretty a bed cover as taste 
can devise. These delightful quilts are inexpensive, 
and for warmth and durability cannot be surpassed. 
Pillow shams are superfluous, but an outside cover is 
necessary for the beds. There is a certain quilt called 
the Mitchelline, which is of all colors, large and in 
different patterns, and not only serviceable but very 
durable. Any one of them would be an addition 
to these iron beds, and present always a charming 
scheme of color. 

For the bureau, imitation oak, with three drawers 
and a good-size mirror, quite fills the need. A cheap 
table with cotton cloth, a low chair and two higher 
ones are required. On the bureau one ample pin- 
cushion is a capital appointment, and a whisp broom 
on a hook near by reminds the help that the dust 
from the clothes should be brushed off when its 
services are needed. If there is a closet in the room, 
it holds all the settle-downs of both parties. But if 
one has to be improvised, a carpenter can be called 
in and a board shelf can be adjusted in one corner, 
on which bags, bundles, bandboxes and shoes will 
find their place. On the edge of this shelf a curtain 
of cretonne or stuff material—any handy cotton goods 
will answer—can be tacked by gilt nails, and some 
hooks fastened near the wall will serve as an admir- 
able provider against dirt and dust. Above all, forget 
not the sand-paper where the matches rest, because if 
this is neglected, the walls, however new and neat, 
will surely suffer. Servants, as a rule, have no mercy 
on weodwork when the lighting of a match is their 
endand aim. Lampsand the stops of gas gets should 
be guarded with care. For the washstand, let gener- 
ous pitchers and large basins be freely given, so that 
there may be no excuse for making toilets in the 
kitchen; not torgetting soap trays, cup and wash 
cloth, towel rack and nail brush. When all is finished, 
to any visitor the comfortable apartment wherein the 
help rests may with pride be shown. 

There has been much advice written for the young 
housekeeper, many instructions to the home begin- 
ner, regarding the training of servants, catering for 
the larder, the economics of household expenses, and 
the waste and carelessness that goes on in American 
homes. But a few words can be said to women of 
the present day, who, in large cities particularly, rule 
themselves out of domestic bondage, and very natu- 
rally seek avocations which give better promise for 
their advancement. Of course of a home where 
housekeeper, lady’s maid, nursery governess, and a 
retinue of subordinates do duty, we do not speak. 
But to the young woman who, after no experience, 
finds herself confronted with a house, two servants 


and a general supervision, a word might be affec- 
tionately given. 

First experience in any new business is not always 
agreeable, and the first years of a new life are the 
hardest. In this little homily perhaps the form of 
direct address may be excusable. You are no doubt 
a pretty girl, and have married a very nice man, who 
selects for you a cozy home, in which all your inter- 
ests are centered. You furnish it with taste, and 
after having accomplished that pleasant task, the 
running of the house is the next step. So you install 
in your kitchen two likely looking girls, who feel 
themselves able, as they say, to keep your bijou of 
a place in perfect order. Now, as an old-fashioned 
dame, I charge you to establish three inflexible rules: 
Never lose your temper; allow no familiarity; and 
never pardon a duty neglected. A clever authority 
on etiquette asserts that “all ignorant nations seek a 
leader ;” “*bad temper and injustice, together with 
tyranny, make eye service but not heart service.” 
After one month’s trial of these servants you will 
fully understand their working properties, the home 
work will be strictly formed in their minds, and they 
in turn will comprehend what is expected of them. 
So a level basis is at last reached. A cook should be 
taught to perform the duties assigned her with clean- 
liness, order, saving in all degrees the food intrusted 
to her. But if at times she fails, recollect that a first- 
class cuisine cannot be run by 2 chef who is paid only 
sixteen dollars a month. Every branch of houase- 
keeping is a separate item of itself, and one pair of 
hands cannot always be proficient as cock, laundress 
and fine dessert maker. Of the waitress the same can 
be said. But the one essential requisite that fills 
every mistress with pride is, that the upstairs maid 
should be neat and tidy under all circumstances. 
Waiting on the door should be done in an exceilent 
manner, and the delivery of any message with intelli- 
gence. Discrimination should be used in admitting 
the worthy person and the beggar who insists upon 
being heard. Careless breakage should be replaced 
when wages are due and extracted therefrom. ‘This 
is a capital preventive for saving your best china. 
One dose is generally sufficient. Absolute quiet 
should be enforced when waiting on table, and to aid 
this, soft shoes are necessary for the foot covering in 
house wear. Loud talking, slamming of doors, quar- 
reling and continual singing should be strictly pro- 
hibited. Ifa favor is to be granted, it should be asked 
in a low voice. Each day’s work should be carefully 
and conscientiously done, and order, heaven’s first 
law, should be the leading spirit by which that work 
is ruled. 

But on the other hand, much can be said of the 
mistress who, from the help’s point of view, considers 
this all-important person their friend, or otherwise. 
Some indulgences should be granted, particularly in 
matters of church going, and a way provided in which 
these duties are not neglected. All wages, when due, 
should be punctually paid. Time should be allowed 
for the meals; the food should be wholesome and 
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plentiful. Healthful food is necessary to all workers. 
Inspire your servants with one feeling: you believe 
in their honesty and straightforwardness, unless you 
find them otherwise. If an order is given, its neglect 
should receive condemnation. Every duty connected 
with the household is to be performed without grum- 
bling or fault-finding. An evening’s entertainment 
of any sort should be granted cheerfully, provided 
the waitress is on hand to open the door at a certain 
hour, even if late. Be blind to any indiscretions. 
Hear nothing of a trivial nature between servants. 
Above all, listen not to any quarrels. With con- 
sideration, kind speech and generous indulgence, 
you will in time acquire that great blessing, which 
to all home makers is a “pearl above price ”—the 


perfect servant. 
—Mrs. Oliver Bell Bunce. 
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“GENTLE RAIN.” 

Pit a pat, 
Pit a pat, 

On the window pane; 
Baby dear 
Must never fear, 

For it’s only gentle rain. 


Pit a pat, 
Pit a pat; 
Don't you know the sun 
In the sky, 
So very high, 
Now is weeping, little one? 


Pit a pat, 
Pit a pat; 
But you know ’twill make 
Flowers grow, 
So high and low, 
Only just for baby’s sake. 


Pit a pat, 
Pit a pat; 
It is time for bed. 
“ Now I lay 
Me,” gently say; 
“Thanks for rain about my head.” 


—May Kidder. 


THE TEAR HANDKERCHIEF. 


Among the Tyrolese, who are singularly careful in pre- 
serving old and quaint customs, there exists a beautiful 
practice. When a young woman leaves her mother’s 
house to go to the marriage altar she is presented with a 
handkerchief which has been duly blessed by the parish 
priest. This is called the tear handkerchief, and its first 
use is to dry the bride’s tears as she leaves the home of her 
girlhood. When she pronounces her marriage vows she 
holds this bit of cambric in her hand, and when she is 
taken to the home which is to be henceforth her own, it is 
put away among her most sacred treasures. Years pass, 
bringing joys and sorrows in their train, and when at last 
the bride of former days is laid in her coffin, with the 
benediction of the Church upon her, the tear handkerchief 
is brought torth and laid upon the closed eyes, which are 
to look henceforth upon the blissful scenes of Paradise.— 
New York Herald. 
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FRUIT AS A FOOD. 
Properly Used it Means Health and Strength to the Consumer. 
: INCE it is from the food taken 
into the system that life, health, 
strength and happiness are 
drawn, it is certainly important 
that people should study care- 
fully the nature of food sub- 
stances, acquaint themselves as 
thoroughly as may be practicable 
with the effects of the several 
articles in general consumption, 
and govern their indulgence ac- 
cordingly. Unfortunately it is 
not very easy to do this, in a 
majority of cases. In the first 
place, it requires a good deal of judgment to enable 
one to decide satisfactorily between the numerous 
theories which are loudly and persistently put forth 
by the advocates of this plan or that for the prolon- 
gation of human life, and kindred blessings to 
humanity. To one class, the use of meat, in any 
form and at any time, is a danger anda wrong. In 
order to live right, they insist, vegetable food only 
must be taken. Another school would bar cereals, 
cast bread to the winds, and depend upon fruits and 
nuts. And so the story might be told with varia- 
tions, till we should have every article which had ever 
been used for food by human beings placed on the 
tabooed list. 
But such views are narrow, misleading and untena- 


ble. Because for certain reasons and at certain times - 


a given article of food is especially valuable to the 
system, it does not follow that this alone should be 
depended upon at all times and under all conditions, 
to the exclusion of all other articles. A variety of 
food is especially desirable, not only that we may 
enjoy the lavish provisions of nature, but because the 
human system is so constituted that it craves and 
needs frequent change. Experience abundantly 
shows that restriction to a single substance, or to 
a narrow line of edibles, brings disorganization upon 
the body, resulting in serious illness if persisted in, 
and frequently ending in death. 

While the “crank” who would live entirely upon 
fruits needs instruction and to be disabused from his 
extreme ground, there is not the slightest doubt that 
the health of the people would be greatly improved if 
a more generous and well-considered use of fruit were 
the order of the day. It is true that there has been 
commendable growth in this direction during recent 
years, but there are some points which have not yet 
received due consideration, some facts which have 
not been as generally accepted as they deserve. Fruit 
is of inestimable value, but it should be the right 
sort of fruit, and used in the right way, to give the 
best results. 

In the first place, good fruit only should be eaten. 
That which is green, but partially ripened, knurly, is 
unfit for human digestion, and is the potent cause of 
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stomach derangements and bowel troubles. Not a 
bit better, and perhaps even more dangerous, is that 
which is touched by decay, or which, lying amid that 
which is thus affected, has absorbed the germs of 
putrefaction and so become tainted with poisonous 
elements. It is enough to give one a shudder of 
horror to see hungry and eager children hanging 
about the fruit stail of our cities, their poorly nour- 
ished bodies craving the grateful satisfaction which 
fruit better than anything else can yield, yet gratified 
only by the spoiled and half-rotten waste which is 
cast out by the proprietor. Such children greedily 
devour this stuff—and still live ; but that is no reason 
why either children or adults should peril their lives 
by the use of that which is unfit for consumption. 
Another thing to be borne in mind is, that even 
though fruit, or anything eise, may be good for the 
system in a general way, it is not to be turned into the 
stomach, like corn into a hopper, at any time and all 
times. The stomach does its full share of labor in 
the work of digestion, and it is labor which cannot be 
put off till a more convenient season. Whenever any- 
thing is turned into that mysterious cavity, all the 
digestive forces are piped on deck, so to speak, and 
operations are begun. No matter if the delicate 
organization is sadly in need of rest from having just 
completed a herculean task in the disposal of a dinner 
twice as bulky and more than twice as difficult of 
digestion as it ought to have been; down comes a 
fresh installment in the form of fruit, nuts, candy, 
what not, and the work is resumed. This is sheer 
waste, a wearing out of the vital functions before 
‘their time. By and by they will get tired of such 
ceaseless taxation, and will go upon a strike. There 
will be trouble; but ten to one they will have things 
their own way, thereafter, as long as life lasts. 

The proper time for eating fruit is in connection 
with meals, especially at breakfast and dinner. It 
should be supplied in generous measure with those 
two repasts, either in its natural state or simply 
cooked. In either of those ways it will be found easy 
of digestion, agreeable to the system, a corrective of 
many demoralized conditions, and most highly rel- 
ished by all appetites of norma! condition. There 
has come into vogue in late years what may be termed 
almost a fad for the production of strangely com- 
pounded things, in the form of sauces and relishes 
ci one name and another, of which fruit forms the 
foundation, but which are so disguised by the addition 
of spicings and other foreign ingredients that the 
original fruit is practically lost to sight and taste. 
Let it be understood, once for all, that these things 
are no longer fruits, and are not to be considered such, 
and can in no manner or degree yield the beneficial 
results to be derived from the use of fruit. 

The first place among fruits must doubtless be 
given to the apple. Not only is it widely grown, but 
it is relished by all portions of the human race, it is 
of the highest value as a fruit-food, it can be used in 
multitudes of helpful ways; either raw, cooked or 
dried its virtues manifest themselves. It imposes but 


a light tax upon the digestion. Sweet apples digest 
in an hour and a half, while the sour variety require 
but two hours, against four hours taken by pears, 
which are regarded as in many respects close relatives 
of the apple. Eaten in connection with many kinds 
of meat, especially that of a fatty nature, there is no 
sauce more agreeable, appetizing, or wholesome than 
a simple one made from apples. 

The apple in some form is always at hand—whether 
it be “bearing year” or “off year” with the trees. 
Now that the processes of evaporation, drying and 
canning have reached such perfection, the surplus of 
one year can be readily and satisfactorily carried 
over to the comparative scarcity of the next, in a 
form giving to the housewife abundant opportunity 
for the daily presentation of this indispensable adjunct 
of the breakfast or dinner. The dried, and especially 
the white evaporated article, is a boon to perplexed 
housewives. In the form of sauce or pie it will meet 
a permanent welcome; while should it ever become 
tiresome in these familiar forms, there are a dozen 
ways in which it can be made to do welcome duty. 

But the apple is only a representative of one great 
class. To attempt to go through the list with anything 
like thoroughness would make a most formidable 
article. As a representative of another branch of the 
fruit family, we may mention the strawberry, which as 
a luxury, taken in its best estate, has perhaps no 
superior among all the bountiful provisions of nature 
for the gratification of the human palate. In either 
of three forms the well-ripened berry makes food 
fit for the most refined taste—whether it belongs to 
queen or a country urchin. They can be eaten from 
the stem direct, without any additional flavoring or 
disguise ; they may be dipped separately into sugar 
laid on the side of the plate; or provision may be 
made for the addition of both sugar and cream. 
Present custom, however, favors serving the berries 
with their hulls or stems attached, and in that case 
they are taken in the fingers, by the hull. 

The pineapple may be taken as a representative of 
a class of fruit which must be prepared and served in 
some manner. Perhaps in no form is the keen acid 
which pervades this fruit better relished than when a 
shortcake is prepared, something after the following 
formula, which is copied from the reference book of 
a lady who delights in pineapple shortcake: “ Beat 
three eggs, whites and yolks together, till they are 
very light. Add one and a half cupfuls of powdered 
sugar, the juice of half a lemon, and beat again till it 
is frothy ; then stir in a scant half-cupful of cold water, 
still keeping up the beating process. Meantime, 
having put two cupfuls of flour in a sieve with a tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar and half as much soda, 
now sift the same into the egg mixture. The dough 
is to be spread out to about half an inch in thickness, 
and baked rather slowly, so that the process may 
occupy about twenty-five minutes. While it is baking 
the pineapple is prepared by peeling, removing all 
the eyes and core, pounding the pulp to a paste, and 
adding the right quantity of sugar for sweetening. 
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This is spread over the sponge cake to a thickness of 
about a quarter of an inch, and upon it is poured a 
meringue, made by beating the whites of three eggs 
to a stiff froth with three tablespoonfuls of powdered 
sugar and a tablespoonful of lemon juice. After the 
meringue is spread over the pineapple, the cake is set 
back in the oven and allowed to cook slowly for ten 
minutes, when it is taken out, allowed to cool, and is 
then ready for the table.” This is one of the most 
delicious ways in which a pineapple can be used. 

The raspberry is a somewhat peculiar fruit, but a 
very valuable one, and it is yearly becoming more 
prized. Apart from its use as a table berry, in which 
it follows and well supplements the strawberry, it is 
most admirably adapted for flavoring, and is the ideal 
fruit for jams. Mixed with half its weight of currants, 
it makes a delicious jelly, but it is not good for can- 
ning. One-third currants and two-thirds raspberries, 
with an amount of sugar equal to the two, gives a 
preserve which is much relished. The juice of the 
currants is to be squeezed out and cooked down with 
the raspberries for twenty minutes, no water being 
added, then the sugar is put in and the whole is 
cooked for ten minutes more, when it is poured into 
proper receptacles and sealed up. Cooked a little 
longer it makes a good jam. 

An excellent way in which to preserve raspberry 
juice for the flavoring of desserts is thus given: Add 
the juice of one pound of currants to each four pounds 
of berries, and cook for about ten minutes, or till 
the berries are well softened, and then strain. Add 
a pound of sugar to each pint of juice, cook for ten 
minutes more, then pour into bottles and seal. A 
raspberry ice which is an embodiment of delicious 
luxury is made in this manner: Boil three cupfuls 
of water with five cupfuls of sugar for twenty minutes ; 
then add three cupfuls of raspberry juice with the 
juice of two lemons, strain the mixture, and put it in 
the freezer. 

Something which has come into considerable use 
within the past few years is the grape fruit. This is 
considered as exceptionally valuable for aiding di- 
gestion, the action of the liver, and the like; it has 
a slightly bitter flavor which is generally somewhat 
disagreeable at first, but comes to be liked after 
a short period of education. It is regarded as a 
breakfast adjunct, and is served on “the half shell,” 
which is prepared in this way: Cut the fruit in two 
diametrically, and take out the seeds, which will be 
found in the center. Then take out the pulp witha 
teaspoon, using care not to break it more than can be 
avoided, lest the juice be lost. Then loosen the white 
inner skin around the edge with a blunt knife or 
spoon handle, after which it may be removed by a 
quick twist of the fingers. This is the bitter skin 
which gives a touch of its flavor to the pulp. When 
this has been removed, replace the pulp, and sprinkle 
over it as much sugar as may suit the taste. When 
there is a large quantity to be prepared, a deep dish 
may be used, from which the shells can be filled 
as required. 


These are but a few of the great variety of fruits 
which come to our doors at little more than nominal 
prices, and which in a thousand ways can be used to 
tempt the palate, but even more to induce in the 
physical system a condition of health and vigor. 
There is nothing so good for a bad complexion as 
fruit, says a recent writer; it is nature’s aperient; it 
is the best cosmetic, the best blood purifier, and the 
best medicine in the world, taking the place of tonics, 
pills and purgatives, curing indigestion, invigorating 
the entire frame. This writer was not wrong; and it 
only remains to apply his enthusiasm to the practical 
work of the household, to prove how true all this 
praise of good fruit, rightly used, has been. 

—Tsabella Gardner, M. D. 
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THE UNCERTAIN TOMATO. 

HE easiest fruit in the world to can,” a few 
housekeepers will say when speaking of the 
tomato; but many more complain of failure, 
and after losing both fruit and jars for all 

their pains, have given up the tomato as hopeless so 
far as they are concerned. 

One woman who formerly belonged to the second 
class, now boasts herself mistress of the tomato can- 
ning process, and offers the following directions as 
sure to bring success. 

Wash the tomatoes and remove thestems. Havea 
wide kettle or agate basin of boiling water on the 
stove; plunge in as much fruit as is conveniently ac- 
commodated at one time, and remove with a long-han- 
dled skimmer as soon as the skins crack. Dash cold 
water over the tomatoes and they will almost pare 
themselves. Slip off the skins and lay the fruit in an 
earthen dish. When ready to fill the jars, set one in 
a milk pan and slice the tomatoes into it. Witha 
wooden masher push down the fruit as the jar fills, 
and turn off the juice and seeds which will rise to the 
top. Cooking will render the fruit quite juicy enough, 
and this discarding of the seeds and liquid part ap- 
pears to be necessary to success. 

When all the jars are filled to within three inches 
of the tops, lay on the covers and set the jars over 
the fire in a boiler of lukewarm water, placing a rack 
or support of some sort beneath them. A sufficient 
quantity to complete filling the jars may be stewed in 
an agate kettle, or one jar may be emptied for that 
purpose. As the fruit rises in the jarsin boiling, push 
it down occasionally to release the air bubbles from 
the interstices of the fruit. Keep boiling for an hour. 
At the end of that time lift the jars out on to a dry 
board, fill each till it runs over, and seal immediately 
with a new rubber. Store in a dark place. 

With tinned tomatoes selling at so small a sum, pre- 
paring the winter’s supply in the home kitchen seems 
scarcely worth while, but if one have a garden where 
the fruit is going to waste, and the dimes thus saved 
mean some pet charity or coveted trifle, the task be- 
comes an easy and pleasant one. 

—Angelina M. Tuttle. 
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BLUEBERRY PIES. 


Down where the Merrimack seaward flows, 
’Twixt shading trees and banks of moss, 

There, by Methuen’s intervales, lived, 
When a girl, Great-grandmother Cross. 


This is the story she told to me 
One summer's day; I sat at her feet, 
Watching her make the flaky pies, 
Filled with blueberries ripe and sweet. 


Drowsily droned the buzzing bees, 
Just outside in the honeyed clover, 

And, “ Grandma, how do you make your pies?” 
I asked, as she rolled the white dough over. 


“ Sift,” she said, “just a pint of flour, 
And then, in water so pure and cold, 
Wash all the salt from out your butter. 
How much? Oh! all that a cup will hold. 


“Roll and pat it till thin enough, 
And fold around it a napkin, nice; 
Then, if you find it still too warm, 
Set it, to cool, on a cake of ice. 


“Into the sifted flour, my dear, 
Of salt, half a teaspoonful should go. 
Rub in the flour, one-fourth of the butter, 
And, with ice water, mix to a good, stiff dough. 


“ Into a rectangle roll it now, 
And let the whole be long and thin; 
Shave over it just one-half the butter, 
Fold, and to pound it lightly begin. 


“ When you have pounded until the dough, 
One-half an inch in thickness may be, 
Spread on this the rest of the bits of butter, 
Fold, pound, then roll as before, you see. 


“ Four times you must roll and fold, in turn, 
And now, on the ice, we'll set it away, 
And, if it is cool enough, my dear, 
I'll make you a berry pie to-day. 


“Now, bring me the basket of berries, child. 
There is nothing better than blueberry pies; 
I mind me of those my mother made,"— 
And now there were tears in grandmother's eyes 


“ Pick from the berries,” she said, “ each leaf. 
Be sure, my dear, that you do it well; 
And while we wait for the crust to cool, 
Sit by my side, and a story I'll tell. 


“Once, ah, me! it is sixty years, 
But I touch the past with memory’s wand, 
And again I am picking the ripened fruit, 
Where to-day the mills of Lowell stand. 


“ Never a house, on that August day, 
In all the landscape fair was seen; 
Only bushes and waving trees, 
And marshes dressed in their summer green. 


“ We girls and boys, in the early morn, 
When Methuen’s fields were gemmed with dew, 
Had rowed up the river to Wamesit,* 
To gather the berries sweet and blue. 


“ Every basket and every pail, 
With the luscious fruit, we heaped up high; 
Those wonderful spheres, by a hand divine, 
Colored with pigments caught from the sky. 


“ We rested at last by the river’s side, 
Tossing in pebbles to ripples make ; 


*The Indian name of Lowell. 


A sound behind, and we turned to see, 
Racing toward us, a huge black snake. 


“ Forgotten were baskets and berries then, 

What did we do? Why, we ran away; 
But, emblem of sin, that writhing form 
Lived in our dreams for many a day. 


“ Now, there are mills with their clatter and noise, 
Where we gathered berries so long ago; 
And the only serpents that there you'll find 
Must lurk in the human hear:, I know. 


“ The boys and girls who were with me then 
Have moldered to dust, for many a year,”— 
And grandmother slowly shook her head, 
And wiped from her eyes a falling tear. 


“ Ah, well! they have only gone the way 

That sooner or later all of us must,”— 
And then with a smile, she turned to me: 
“ Go, child, and bring to me now my crust. 


“ We will line this plate with the flaky paste ; 
Next, flour and sugar we'll sprinkle in; 
Now, put in the berries and bits of butter, 
And then more sugar and flour again. 


“ And now over these put another crust, 
Moisten the edges and great pains take. 
It is done at last, and now, my child, 
We'll put it away in the oven to bake.” 


’Twas a simple story that grandma told, 
A tale she learned in the “long ago ;” 
Rut, as for the pies,—just try them once, 
And you'll sing their praises to high and low. 
—Liszsie M. Hadley. 
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MUD CAKES. 
A Little Girl’s Recipe. 
I don’t see why the big folks, all 
Need to go to cooking schvol, 
For it’s easy enough to make a cake, 
If you make it by this rule : 


First, you must have an apron 
That you're not afraid to hurt, 

For in this recipe we use, ° 
For flour, sifted dirt. 


Then dig, with an iron spoon, 
A hole in the cool, dark ground, 
And put in dirt and water, 
Stirring it round and round. 


And then a handful of pebbles, 
You'd best put into the dough. 

What are these for? In this recipe, 
Pebbles are raisins, you know. 


And when you get it all thick enough 
You make it into a cake, 

Then put it on a nice, clean board 
And set in the sun to bake. 


Dear me! I'd most forgot to say 
You must sprinkle with sugar (or sand), 
And when they’re done, no better cakes 
Will be found in Babyland. 


That's all! You see, to learn to cook 
You don’t need to make a fuss. 
Though mamma says, when she comes to the door, 
“Why, Bessie, child! What a muss!” 
—Ethel E. Sleeper. 
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THE ART OF SHOPPING. * 
Cuap. VIII. 
Cloths—Eccentric Weaves—Camel’s-hair Goods. 

HE term cloth is generally applied to a goods 
of wool or hair, and this is its primary signif- 
icance, according to our best lexicographers. 
It is probable that the first clothing was made 

from the wool of sheep rather than from the flax of 
the field, as the first evolution from the skin of wild 
beasts. The spinning of flax indicates a certain ad- 
vance in civilization, but among the rudest tribes 
we find a coarse cloth woven from the hair of animals. 
The Arab of the desert weaves such a cloth from 
the long hair found on the legs and throat of the 
camel, which he uses for his burnous and for cloths 
to cover his tents. Similar cloths were probably made 
in the time of Abraham, but it ** as certain that 
Eve never spun as that Adam never delved, for the 
first men and women neither cultivated the ground 
nor raised the flax or spun it into clothing. 


CALENDERED CLOTHS. 


The broadcloth trade in which England is pre- 
eminent dates back to early times and the days of 
the cloth fairs, in which tailors and drapers took 
equally prominent parts. It was natural that they 
should desire to improve the common homespun and 
give it a silken gloss. This was no doubt done at 
first with a common fiatiron, very much as linen is 
polished. Soon the weavers learned to lay the nap 
and polish i with the hot calender, and for the first 
time the cloth was given a fictitious value, a gloss for 
show and not for wear, a sheen for the fair and to 
attract people to the shops. The unwary purchaser 
who bought the silken-finished wools soon learned, 
as every purchaser since, that this glossy surface 
would spot, and then it became necessary to sponge 
the cloth and nearly undo the work of the calender. 
Yet to this very day, there is not a merchant with the 
most intelligent customers to deal with in the most 
civilized lands who could afford to run the risk of 
displaying uncalendered cloths. There can be no 
stronger illustration of how thoroughly the shoppers 
of to-day decide their purchases on the whim of a 
moment, rather than upon good sense and utility. 
The experiment of offering cloths already sponged 
over the counter has been tried and has proved a 
failure, though the moment a cloth with the glossy 
surface of the calender is purchased, as a matter of 
necessity it must be sent to the spongers. A large 


* Author's Copyright, 1893. 


firm in New York city has already built up a fortune 
by a patent process by which the work of the calender 
is undone by steam in a manner every way more satis- 
factory than the old method of the cloth sponger. 
Not many years ago, an ingenious manufacturer, with 
a shrewd eye to the weaknesses of shoppers, took his 
ordinary wool cashmeres, calendered them so that 
they took on a high silken lustre and introduced them 
into market under the name of woolen Henrietta 
cloths at 20 per cent. above their ordinary price as 
cashmeres. Now, as every one knows, a Henrietta 
cloth is a mixture of silk and wool. Purchasers of 
these woolen Henrietta cloths soon discovered that 
they would spot, and that they must be sponged, thus 
reducing them back at once to ordinary cashmeres. 

In the purchase of cloth or dress goods of any kind, 
the shopper must beware of the calender. A great 
many cheap goods are given a specious appearance 
of quality by its means. Where a cloth or woolen 
goods of any kind has a high gloss, it is well to test 
a sample to see whether it will spot with water, (when 
of course it must be sponged), and then to find out 
what its appearance is after being sponged, for it may 
be quite different in color and texture. 

ECCENTRIC WEAVES OF CLOTH. 

There is another matter which is quite as essential 
to consider as the surface of the cloth. In these days 
of eccentricities in weaves, there are a great many 
cloths which will not bear the strain of being made 
up, that is they will pull apart at the seams of the 
waist and wherever there isa strain. A broadcloth 
will never do this, but it should be remembered that 
a perfectly plain surface like a broadcloth is much 
more likely to show a spot or soiled place than a 
rough twill or a hairy camel’s-hair goods. Therefore 
a broadcloth is more suitable for an elaborate tailor 
dress than for rough-and-ready wear. For serviceable 
wear, a rough camel’s-hair goods or a serge or home- 
spun will be more durable, and is consequently a 
more sensible choice than an elegant broadcloth or 
any smooth-surfaced wool. In purchasing a dull- 
surfaced wool of rough, shaggy weave, it is especially 
necessary to see that it is not so loosely woven as to 
pull at the seams. Many of the open canvas goods 
that are now considered so fashionable are certain 
to pull at the seams, and this is true of all the coarse 
grades of that pretty cloth, hop-sacking, which was 
introduced last spring but has proved no very for- 
midable rivalsafter all to the serviceable dreadnaught 
serges. 

Corded goods and plain diagonal weaves of cloth 
are hardly likely to be as durable as a plain cloth 
of the same weight, because in the nature of the 
weave more strain is put upon one part of the surface 
than the other, and it is because of the equality of the 
goods that the broadcloth remains pre-eminent for 
durability. An objection to corded cloths and to rep 
cloths is that they contain inequalities of surface 
that catch the dust. The imperial cords which run 
vertically are much superior to the cross-over or the 
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Bedford cords. Even the tricot weaves of several 
years ago were objectionable for the reason that they 
caught and held the dust. 


CAMEL’S-HAIR CLOTHS. 


Two distinctively different fabrics are called by the 
name of camel’s-hair. One is a thick, shaggy cloth 
that seldom retails for less than $2 a yard. This 
cloth takes its name from the coarse cloth which the 
Arab actually weaves from the hair of the camel. It 
varies from a cloth in which long, shaggy hairs are 
interspersed on the surface, to one which is soft, thick 
and rough, and free from this hairy effect. According 
to the fashion of the hour, one or other of the varieties 
of this cloth may be found in the market, and often 
both. When soft goods are in fashion, these cloths 
are especially sought after. The other style of camel’s- 
hair cloth is*exactly the opposite of this. It is a thin 
goods and takes its name from its resemblance to 
the fine, silken-like wool fabric which is woven from 
the wool of the camel’s-hair goat. The ordinary goat, 
under ordinary circumstances, does not produce any 
wool at all, but is simply clothed in long hair. But 
the camel’s-hair goat, which is raised on the high 
table-lands of the Himalayas, is provided by nature 
with a fine coat of wool which grows under its long 
hair to protect it from the intense cold. Every year 
the animals are driven to the lower pasture lands, 
where they shed this silkeh-like wool, which is combed 
out and collected by the natives, and from it is woven 
the fabric of the famous valley cashmere or camel’s- 
hair shawl, once the most costly Indian fabric of 
commerce. It has been the effort of the manufac- 
turers for years to imitate the chuddah cloth or plain 
material of the camel’s-hair shawl, and as near an 
approach to it as any goods we have is the camel’s- 
hair twill of the shops. It is a matter of regret that 
two goods of such entirely different make should be 
called by the same name. 

Cashmere was another attempt to imitate the center 
of the camel’s-hair shawl. The goods resulting have 
been more useful to the public, but they are not revers- 
ible like camel’s-hair. The advantage of thin, light 
wools of the nature of these cloths to the economic 
buyer is that they may be washed and cleaned in this 
way almost as easily as cotton, and can be made over 
as long as the color lasts. Even after this, they may 
be dyed and take on a new lease of life. Probably no 
goods were ever manufactured, at once so useful and 
durable as cashmere, and it is certain to return to 
fashionable favor at frequent intervals. There has 
been in recent years a great deal of adulteration in 
cashmere. Formerly, when cotton was used, it was 
easy enough to discover it because it was used in the 
thread, but to-day the cotton is carded in with wool, 
yarn is spun from the mixture and the cloth woven 
from it defies detection when it is new. This disad- 
vantage, however, becomes apparent in wear. Cloths 
made in this way become gray and dingy in a short 
time and, in the old-fashioned terms, **do not give 
satisfaction.” Cashmeres are not easy goods to 


make. They cannot be put into market cheaply un- 
less adulterated. Those who are wise in such matters 
say that most cashmeres under $1.50 a yard are more 
or less mixed with cotton. Above this price, we find 
a cashmere fine in finish, exquisitely soft to the 
touch, probably the noblest triumph of the cloth 
weaver. 

AMERICAN CLOTHS. 

Within the last half-dozen years there has been a 
perceptible progress in the manufacture of woolen 
cloths in this country. We have not yet learned to 
dye our cloths so that they are proof against time, as 
the English have. There is so great a tendency 
among our people to hasten all methods that they 
have never adopted the slow and sure methods of the 
English dyers. The cost of labor in this country 
might make it impracticable to do so, but haste in 
dyeing is fatal to most colors. It is said to require 
months to bring certain English shades to perfection, 
so that they will bear alike rain and sunshine. Only 
a few colors can be successfully dyed by rapid pro- 
cesses. Some of the browns and the dark grays, and 
notably the mixed colors of the American manufac- 
turer, are good. They are not especially successful 
with navy blue, for their navy blues crock. ‘This isa 
common fault of navy blues and should always be 
looked to in purchasing this color. It is, however, 
quite possible to get navy blue that does not crock. 
Rubbing the goods slightly with a pocket handker- 
chief will bring out such a fault at once, and deter- 
mine whether it is safe to purchase. There has been 
a considerable advance in the manufacture of what 
are termed novelties among American manufacturers. 
They do not rival the French in any way in beauty 
of coloring or design, but they are fully equal to the 
German cloths. Pure wool cashmeres have never 
been successfully woven in this country. Very cheap 
cashmeres mixed largely with cotton are manufac- 
tured. It is in rough cloths of flannel-like finish and 
of homespun texture that American manufacturers 
excel. In the weaving of flannels our American 
manufacturers are fully equal to the foreign. 

MIXTURES OF SILK AND WOOL. 

Poplins, which have recently been especially suc- 
cessful under the name of bengaline, are among the 
most elegant and popular silk and wool goods known. 
By the process of manufacture, the silk is thrown on 
the surface and the wool is used as a filling, so that 
the same strain does not come equally upon both 
materials. This is a far better way to mix silk and 
wool, than where wool is the weft and silk the woof. 
It must be stated as strongly as possible, however, 
that mixtures are never as desirable as cloth woven 
of one material. A dress of linen is better than one 
of silk and linen. A dress of cotton is better than 
one of wool and cotton, and a dress of pure wool is 
better than one of silk and wool. 

We have not attempted to take up all varieties of 
cloth—only the few general cloths under which the 
mass of the goods in the shops may be classitied. 
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SHOPPING NOTES. 


Fall cloths are already imported. 

The crude Magenta tints and livid greens of last 
season are superseded by sombrer and more refined 
hues. 

By fall, we will probably see the last of the ever- 
present bertha, which we now see on the waist of all 
the summer dresses, whether of wool, silk or lawn. 

The hoop has been successfully laid upon the shelf. 

The present outlook of fashion is towards fuller 
skirts at the top as well as the bottom. It is alto- 
gether too early yet to predict with certainty winter 
styles, but the tendency toward quaint, full dresses 
with full skirts, ruffled from waist to toe, will continue 
for another season. 

—FHelena Rowe. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A LULLABY. 


Sleep, baby, sleep. 
Mother her watch is keeping; 
Slowly, slowly fades the light, 
Softly, softly falls the night; 
Moonbeams tender round us gleaming, 
Whisper that ’tis time for dreaming. 
Hush, my dear, the world is sleeping; 
Sleep, baby, sleep. 
Rocking—rocking to and fro, 
Off to Slumberland we go, 
Where the fairies’ mystic song 
Echoes sweetly all night long ; 
Rocking— rocking to and fro, 
Off to Slumberland we go; 

Sleep, baby, sieep. 

Sleep, baby, sleep. 
Dreamland vespers are ringing; 
Gently, gently flows the stream; 
Sweetly, sweetly bright stars gleam; 
Silver dews are softly falling, 
Dreamland sprites are calling, calling; 
Visions sweet to thee they’re bringing; 

Sleep, baby, sleep. 

Rocking—rocking to and fro, 
Off to Slumberland we go; 
Down the stream we're floating now, 
Mother’s kisses on thy brow. 
Rocking—rocking to and fro, 
Litile one, to Dreamland go; 
Sleep, baby, sleep 
Sleep, baby, sleep. 
Sweet, sunny eyes now closing 
Smiling, smi ling in your sleep, 
At the fairies’ secrets deep; 
Golden curls in wavy spiendor 
Woo thee now with kisses tender ; 
Naught shall harm thy sweet reposing; 
Sleep, baby, sleep. 


Sleep, baby, sleep. 
Rocking—rocking to and fro, 
Off to Slumberland we go, 
Listening to the fairies’ song 
Floating round us all night long 
Rocking— rocking to and fro, 
Otf to Slumberland we go. 
Off we go—off we go— 

Sleep, baby, sleep. 

—Harriette E. Johnson. 
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“HIS OWN VINE AND FIG TREE.” * 
sagged Comforts and City Luxuries in Combination. 
HILE Mr. Lawrence does not 

claim to have the model home 

of the whole earth, being a sen- 
sibly modest man, he is proudly 
conscious that he has one 
which is the pride of his family, 
and which fills to a great meas- 
ure the ideal with which he be- 
gan, a dozen years and more 

ago. Mr. Lawrence is not a 

wealthy man, by any means, 

and it is because of this fact 

that his achievement has force 
as a lesson for others. There is no particular merit 
in simply planning the expenditure of large sums of 
ready money, and then from the Jabor of numerous 
willing, because well-paid, hands working out an ideal. 
Mr. Lawrence has not only gradually worked up 
toward his ideal from a modest beginning; but as the 
several steps have been taken he has earned the 
money with which, in the first place, to meet the ex- 
penses of a large family, afterward using the available 
surplus for the building up of the material portion of 
the home. He has therefore done nothing which any 
able-bodied man, capable of earning fair wages, might 
not do, given the disposition and the “ gumption ;” 
and it is because of this fact that a pen picture of 
his efforts and results is worthy of being read and 
pondered. 

Mr. Lawrence’s “ farm,” as he simply calls his little 
estate, is located in one of our New England cities, 
within easy reach of the business center, and in the 
field covered by nearly all the city’s “ betterments 
and improvements,” though in the dozen years or so 
that he has been proprietor, the general conditions 
surrounding the locality have changed much for the 
better, as though in harmony with his own efforts. 
Probably we shall get a better sense of the conditions 
and achievements if we go with him at the time occu- 
pation was taken of the present home site, getting 
thus en rapport with his ambitions. 

The location was not at first sight an inviting one. 
It was upon the outskirts of the city, with vacant lots 
in all directions, the street ungraded, and without 
water connections or sewerage, though these things 
have gradually been corrected by dint of persistent 
appeals to the City Fathers. The lot to which the 
attention of Mr. Lawrence was directed was in many 
respects worse than vacant. It was in a decided 
state of dilapidation. But it had redeeming features— 
there was a large and comfortable though by no 
means elegant house, standing like a monument in 
the midst of the surrounding desolation. There was 


* A careful and correct recital of an object lesson that cannot be too 
often copied, in parallel lines with the motto inscribed over the door- 
way of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, when first opened, and still holding 
prominent place there—“In the Interest of the Higher Life of the 
Household in the Homes of the World.”—£dstor of Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING. 
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also a well of sparkling cold water, and in the large 
expanse at the rear grew eight or nine apple trees, 
large enough to commence bearing, but like every- 
thing else about the house, very decidedly neglected 
in appearance. 

Yet there were a number of things about the place 
which commended it to the home-seeker, and decided 
him to make it at least a temporary stopping place. 
He was a newspaper worker, obliged to toil while 
others slept, and to sleep—if that privilege was se- 
cured at all—while the bustle of busy life was going 
on in the city. The location was a quiet one; there 
was “plenty of elbow-room,” not only in the house, 
with its large, airy apartments, but in the large lot, 
especially when the vacancies on either side were 
taken into consideration. To be sure, the fences 
which had once marked the bounds of the place were 
in ruins, and numerous well-worn paths here and 
there showed where thoroughfares had been made 
from the streets in front to those in the rear; but the 
ruins were taken away, something else was built in 
their stead, after a little delay, and the signs of life 
reached out here and there in a tangible manner. 
Having rented the place for a year, Mr. Lawrence 
decided to purchase, and succeeded in doing so on 
favorable terms of payment and at reasonable figures 
considering the possible value of the property. Then 
the work of improvement began in earnest. 

The soil was quite sandy, and in the then existing 
absence of water with which to irrigate, could not be 
depended upon for a large yield of vegetables; but 
early experiments showed that small fruits almost 
without exception did well with reasonable care, and 
a systematic attempt was made to bring the entire 
capacity of the generous lot into service. There 
were to be no corners left for weeds; no useless area, 
save as certain space was assigned to a certain pur- 
pose in the general plan. ‘The approach of builders 
and speculators upon either side finally decided Mr. 
Lawrence to purchase a vacant lot adjoining, of equal 
size with the original, the whole being brought into a 
single inclosure. A portion of the new purchase, 
nearest to the street, was reserved as a lawn or play- 
ground for the four vigorous boys of the family and 
such friends as might be invited to join, while the re- 
mainder was set with young trees, vines and bushes, 
or brought into cultivation in accordance with the 
general plan. 

The double purchase gave to Mr. Lawrence an es- 
tate of quite respectable dimensions, having a front- 
age upon the street of 134 feet, while it extended back 
about 220 feet, giving practically three-fourths of an 
acre of ground. Of course this depth and width were 
secured only through the fact that the tract, when 
originally laid out into building lots, had been plotted 
with a generous hand, giving to each lot generous 
dimensions. As the tide of improvement swept that 
way, and the value of real estate rose in proportion, 
envious eyes were cast upon this roomy homestead, 
and well-meant suggestions were freely offered, as 
to the number of small lots which could be made 


of this property, or of rentable houses which might 
be erected. But the owner did not change his 
purpose. 

“TI was born,” he said, “ among the expanses of our 
New England mountains, where at least we enjoyed 
the blessings of ample room, pure air and sweet water. 
I have always retained my love for these things ; and 
while I appreciate the associations of the city and its 
marked advantages, I like to feel that there is a little 
spot of greenness which I can call my own; a bit of 
ground upon which I can tread with the pride of 
ownership; I love to look upon the waving trees, as 
they pass through the stages of leaf and flower and 
fruitage year by year; to have a little share in some 
of the best things of nature, and to call them ‘ours,’ 
as they belong to all the family ; to have just enough 
isolation in our home life so that the eyes and the 
ears of the curious shall not at all hours of day and 
night keep watch and ward over every word that may 
be spoken, every movement that is made, within the 
sanctity of that which we designate as our home. 
True, we might part with these things and receive 
from their sacrifice a certain money consideration ; 
but in the truest and best sense of the word, would it 
be a wise thing to do, short of an inevitable and irre- 
mediable necessity? Would it not be selling the 
best part out of our lives for the sake of a few dollars? 
There is not a member of the family but shares my 
love and pride for these things; not one of my boys. 
but has taken and still takes a vital interest in the 
things which have grown up here under our care,— 
that interest is one more link to bind them to the 
home life, and to a right ideal of true life in its 
broadest sense.” 

The last named factor was perhaps after all one of 
the strongest with Mr. Lawrence. Nothing seems to 
give him greater pleasure than to say that his “ boys” 
did this or that, about the place, not by the way of a 
task, but as illustrative of their interest in the home 
life of the family. The sons feel that they have a 
full place in the enjoyments of the home, and they 
take pleasure in sharing its labors and responsibili- 
ties. Asacase in point: It became apparent, after 
a few years’ experience, that the apple trees upon the 
place were not the best adapted to the situation— 
there were too many of a kind, and some of the kinds 
were not desirable. But the trees were of vigorous 
growth and ample size, so that it was decided, instead 
of uprooting them and planting others, to graft them 
with more desirable varieties of fruit. A “grafter” 
was engaged from a nurseryman of reputation, and a 
large number of scions were set; but nearly all of 
them failed to “set.” One of the sons, with a marked 
genius for experimenting, felt sure that he could attain 
greater success, and was given full permission to 
make the attempt. ‘This he did, with most gratifying 
results, and after several years of systematic experi- 
mentation, has the satisfaction of seeing all the con- 
demned trees “ changed over, some of them sporting 
nearly a dozen varieties of flourishing grafts, while 
not a twig remains to bear the original fruit. 
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The diverse tastes of the several sons naturally lead 
in different directions. One, for instance, takes espe- 
cial delight in the floral adornment of the premises, 
the planting of and caring for flowers and flowering 
shrubs; another finds his favorite field among the 
vegetables and small fruits; a third, as indicated, 
revels in pruning, shaping, grafting—bringing the 
trees and shrubs from their natural inclinations to 
conform to his ideal ; while the youngest, in addition 
to the small section by general consent designated as 
his especial “ garden,” finds pleasure in caring for the 
occupants of several small poultry houses, from which 
fresh eggs of unquestionable character and home- 
grown chickens or fowls find their welcome way to 
the family table. No one hesitates to handle paint 
brush, saw or ax, when the occasion requires such 
service. 

And now what has our friend, Mr. Lawrence, to 
show for the efforts of himself, wife and sons during 
these years of development? The answer is an inter- 
esting one, as showing what can be done with a 
limited section of ground—even so limited as the 
spare portions of a city lot. Apart from the space 
occupied by the house and by several poultry build- 
ings, with their attached inclosures, there is reserved 
the lawn or playground, embracing some 5,000 square 
feet, upon which is grown only the smooth, rich 
sward, whose green expanse during all the season is 
a thing of joy and a delight. 

Upon the remainder of the little estate will be 
found, so disposed as not to seriously interfere with 
each other, the following growing things: Eighty- 
seven trees of different sorts; eighty-one grape vines ; 
152 currant bushes, mostly red and white, with a few 
of the black variety ; a generous strawberry bed, with 
numerous named and unnamed varieties growing har- 
moniously together; a sizable area devoted to rasp- 
berries, black and red; a still larger section given 
over to luxuriant blackberry vines, that never fail to 
yield generous returns; while there remains a suffi- 
cient space for vegetable growing, as well as for 
numerous vines and shrubs not included in the above 
summary. And in the words of the owner, there is 
still room for a considerable further development, 
without exhausting the possibilities of the land. 

The eighty-seven trees embrace most of the fruits 
which are standard in New England. Of the total 
number, over a third, or thirty-one, are apple trees, 
and, by the grafting previously described, they repre- 
sent almost an equal number of varieties of fruit, in- 
cluding the strong growth of pears set in sweet apple 
stock. The rest of the list includes sixteen pears, 
eleven cherries, six peaches, five quince and three 
each of crab apple and plum trees. Here are a total 
of seventy-five fruit trees, the product from which, 
when all shall have come into bearing, will include 
fully sixty varieties. Then there are a dozen orna- 
mental trees and shrubs, some of which are quite 
rare, while scattered here and there are beds of flow- 
ers, of many kinds and every hue. 

“I have put here,” said the owner, in discussing 


the expense of such a home, “only the time and 
thought which else might have been wasted or worse, 
and the expense has not been seriously felt. It has 
not begun to cost us what a single member of the 
family would spend for cigars (we are none of us to- 
bacco worms) during the time we have been develop- 
ing the home; while already we receive, all through 
the year, material returns from our forethought, not 
only to the saving of cost in supplying the family 
table, but in giving us the very best in quality, since 
there can be no fruit bought in the market to com- 
pare in quality with that which, mature and perfectly 
ripened, comes fresh from the tree or the vine. Then 
we live in a perpetual vacation—or perhaps I should 
say half-holiday. We have not to go from our own 
home, with its settled comforts, to reach the beauties 
of nature, to such degree as we have them about us. 
We have a home which we thoroughly enjoy, and to 
which we are glad to welcome our friends that they 
may share in our enjoyment.” 

And yet, Mr. Lawrence enjoys no more than mui- 
titudes of laboring men, with a little forethought, in- 
dustry, patience and temporary sacrifice, can insure 
for themselves and their families. 

—Newton Norton. 
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“MISTRESS AND MAID.” 


Oh! what shall I do, or where shall I go? 

My “maid” has just gone. O dear, what a blow! 
She says that I’m cranky, and ugly to boot, 

And she banged the front door as a parting salute. 


The woes of a “mistress” no limit can know; 
For this “ maid” is stupid, that one too slow; 
Another one saucy, with tongue like a sword, 
Then one comes who doesn’t earn even her board. 


How I long with Robinson Crusoe to change! 

No complaints did he hear of his “old kitchen range.” 
No “improvements ” were looked for upon his domain, 
While questions of “ nights out” ne’er troubled his brain. 


Why was I not taught the mysterious “ art,” 
The making of bread or of light, flaky tart? 
I can play the piano, embroider a screen, 
But my cakes are the worst I ever have seen. 


My palette and brush were in constant demand, 
But to “tickle a palate” I ne’er tried my hand; 
Were my baking as light as my once dancing feet, 
A much greater pleasure ’twould then be to eat. 


The language of pickle to me is quite “dead,” 
For recipes never would stay in my head; 
Like “ Meg” the woe-begone story I tell, 
“T’m tired to death, and the jelly won't jell!” 


I never was taught how to handle a broom, 
Yet I was the first in gymnasium room ; 

So now when disorder and dirt reign supreme, 
Order out of such chaos I never redeem. 


O mothers! whose daughters stand now on the brink 
Where childhood’s hours into womanhood sink, 

Let this be the record of each one to tell, 

“To the ways of her household she looketh full well.” 


—Filorence N. Wright. 
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FISH, FLESH AND FOWL. 
Recipes for Preparing Meats, Fresh and Salt Water Food, 
Poultry, Game, and Sauces for Same. 

V. 
Savory Veal Pie. 
Cut veal small; stew till nearly done. Boil down gravy. 
Season veal, put layer in dish, then layer of minced ham 
(boiled). Make forcemeat balls of minced veal, or sau- 
sage and bread crumbs, seasoning to taste, mixing to paste 
with butter; add yolk of one egg, make in balls and dot 
ham with them. Cover meat with gravy made into brown 
sauce. Cover with (gashed) puff paste, and bake. Use 
mushrooms, or sweetbreads, for ham, if preferred. 
Scalloped Veal. 
Chop fine, put layers in dish with alternate layers of 
cracker dust, salt and pepper, and butter. Pour over two 
beaten eggs mixed with one pint of milk. Cover, and bake 
one-half hour. Remove cover, and brown. 
Bewitched Veal. 
Chop three pounds leg of veal, one-fourth pound of pork ; 
add one cupful of crumbs, three teaspoonfuls of salt, one 
teaspoonful of pepper, one-fourth of a teaspoonful of 
cayenne, pinch of cloves, yolks of two raw eggs. Steam 
the mixture two hours. Set in oven to brown. 
Veal and Oysters. 
Cut one pound of veal in narrow strips; fry in butter. 
Add one tablespoonful of flour (wet in oyster liquor), one- 
half pint of chopped oysters, seasoning. Boil up and serve. 
Veal Cream. 
Stew veal tender, add one slice of onion, one-third of a 
cupful of raw rice; simmer one hour. Add seasoning, 
one cupful of hot cream, and serve. 
Cutlets and Mushrooms. 
Dip meat in egg and crumbs, and fry. Make sauce of 
one pint of veal stock, carrot, onion, parsley, herbs and 
seasoning. Add one tablespoonful of braided flour, and 
strain. Simmer twenty-four mushrooms in this till tender. 
Add a little lemon juice, and serve with cutlets. 
Cutlets ala Milanese. 
Dip cutlets in melted butter, and ina mixture of crumbs, 
grated Parmesian cheese, pepper and salt. Wait five 
minutes. Dip in beaten egg, then again in cheese mix- 
ture. Set aside two hours. Fry in butter. Boil one cup- 
ful of spaghetti, drain and mix with one tablespoonful 
of butter and one cupful of stewed, strained tomato mixed 
with the yolk of one egg. Sprinkle cheese over spaghetti, 
and lay cutlets around it. 
Roly Poly. 
Chop two pounds of veal and one-half pound of salt 
pork. Add pepper, salt, one teaspoonful of anchovy 
catchup, one chopped, pickled onion, one-half teaspoonful 
of sage, two beaten eggs. Mould in oval mass, cover 
with thick, buttered paper dipped in water, pressed close 
on meat. Bake slowly two hours, wetting paper occa- 
sionally. Take off paper and brown. Serve with tomato 
sauce. 
Veal and Macaroni. 
Add to one pint of strained tomatoes one quart of 
cooked macaroni, one pound of minced veal, salt, pepper, 
one-fourth pound of butter, one tablespoonful of grated 
cheese, and a little mace. Bake in a dish strewn with 
crumbs. 
Fricandeau of Veal. 
Lard on top a four-pound fillet of veal. Put thin slices 
of pork in kettle, lay on them sliced carrot, a stalk of 


celery, parsley and onion with cloves stuck in it. Put 
meat on top, sprinkle with salt and pepper, cover with 
buttered paper. Fill the pan with boiling stock, cover, 
and bake in a moderate oven, basting several times. 

Veal Pie. 

Stew the veal tender. Make white sauce of pot liquor. 
Put veal and gravy in a dish, cover with biscuit dough 
and bake. 

Quenelles. 

Chop one-half pound of veal; add to one pound of 
melted and strained suet, parsley, thyme, salt, pepper, 
three eggs, grated nutmeg, flour to shape into cakes. 
Cook in boiling broth. 

Fillet of Veal. 

Cut in slices one inch thick, six inches long. Spread 
with stuffing, roll up and tie. Line pan with bacon, put 
in rolls, moisten with one-half glassful of white wine, 
one-half glass of stock, and simmer till done. Strain and 
skim sauce. 

Veal Cakes. 

Stew the meat tender, chop and season. Mix raw egg 
with mashed potato and sprinkle with flour. Cut into 
cakes. Lay on each a spoonful of meat, cover with an- 
other cake, press edges together and fry in deep lard. 
Curried Veal. 

Cut up two pounds of veal, add to curry sauce boiling 
hot: simmer about one-half hour. Serve with rice. 
Baked Veal. 

Dust two pounds of a neck of veal with salt and pepper, 
and chopped parsley. Cover with thin, sliced bacon, roll 
up and tie. Brush with a little melted suet, du.. thickly 
with flour, put a little water in a pan, add meat, and bake 
in a quick oven, basting often. Serve with brown sauce. 
Tongue with Capers. 

Soak tongue twelve hours. Boil in hot water about ten 
minutes. Add four carrots, four small onions, a little 
parsley—all chopped; red pepper, salt and cloves. Cover 
with fresh water; boil six hours. Serve with Sauce No. 26. 
Beef’s Heart. 

Cut in squares. Stew ten minutes in salted water, 
skimming often. Take out heart, strain liquor, add meat, 
one sliced onion (if liked), one tablespoonful of Sauce No. 
1, parsley, chopped head of celery, cayenne and one table- 
spoonful of butter. Stew tender, add one tablespoonful 
of wet, browned flour. 

Braised Tongue. 

Simmer the tongue two hours. Tie the tip to the thick 
part. Brown two tablespoonfuls of butter, add two table- 
spoonfuls of flour, pour on one quart of hot stock, add 
one-half of a carrot, one-half of a turnip, one onion, one 
cut potato, one sprig of parsley, two bay leaves, one stalk 
of celery, one tablespoonful each of Worcestershire and 
mushroom catchup. Add to the tongue and bake one and 
one-half hours. Boil sauce down and pour over tongue. 
Brain Croquettes. 

Mince finely one and one-half pounds of calf’s brains. 
Mix with a bunch of herbs, a shallot and an anchovy, all 
chopped fine. Add pepper and salt, and put in pan with 
one-half pint of white stock. Stew five minutes. Add 
yolks of three eggs. Spread out to cool. Cut in pieces, 
roll upon a board covered with crumbs. Dip in egg, 
then in more crumbs; fry in deep lard. Serve with wine 
gravy. 

Marrow Bones. 

Saw bones three inches in length. 

cover with a thick paste of flour and water. 


Stand upright, 
Stand up- 
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right in tight cloth and set in pan, covered with water. 
Boil two hours. Serve hot on napkin, with toast, remov- 
ing paste from upper end of each bone. 

Kidney Stew. 

Fry one tablespoonful of chopped onion in two table- 
spoonfuls of butter. Add one tablespooniu! ef brown 
flour, the kidneys cut small, one-half teaspoonful of salt, 
one-fourth of a teaspoonful of pepper, one pint of brown 
stock; stew ten minutes. Add one tablespoonful of 
parsley, one tablespoonful of mushroom catchup, one tea- 
spoonful of Worcestershire sauce; or use port instead of 
the last two ingredients. 

Potted Pigeons. 

Add one pint of hot water to one tablespoonful of 
braided flour, one-half teaspoonful of salt, one saltspoon- 
ful of pepper, one bay ieaf, one stalk of celery, one each of 
parboiled and chopped onion and carrot, and two jointed 
pigeons browned in a little butter. Simmer three-fourths 
of an hour, strain gravy, and serve with one tablespoonful 
of catchup added, if liked. 

Pate de Foie Gras. 

Take one pound of boiled and minced liver, one slice of 
minced bacon, one-half pound of minced veal, one-half 
pint of mushrooms (chopped), one Terrine de Foies 
Gras aux Truffles de Perigard. Remove fat from the 
foies gras, mash with one tablespoonful of the fat. Line 
pan two inches deep with crust, put layer of veal, layer of 
foies gras, layer of mushrooms, layer of liver, sprinkle of 
bacon, salt and pepper. Repeat till pan is full. Cover 
with leaves of pastry, and bake. 

Liver Fricassee. 

Cut two pounds of liver in strips. Dredge with flour, 
and fry brown. Add two minced, young onions, one 
glassful of wine, a little pepper, salt, parsley, and one-half 
cupful of rich gravy. Stew ten minutes before adding 
wine, then serve. 

Shad Roes. 

Dipin batter, after parboiling, and fry in deep lard, or 
make into cakes with one-half mashed potato, and fry. 
Roast Small Birds. 

Fasten the head under the wings. Lay a thin slice of 
pork on the breast of each bird, and a piece of bread under- 
neath. Roast in a hot oven. 

Sheep's Head. 

Wash in two waters. Take out tongue and brains. 
Wash head in tepid water. Wipe dry and put, with 
the tongue, in kettle with two quarts of cold water, two 
small onions, and one carrot. Simmer one and one-half 
hours. Take out the tongue, skin and slice. Take out 
the head, and pour tomato sauce over it and the tongue. 
Thicken stock a little, and serve as soup. 

Mock Duck. 

Wash and lard calf’s liver. Braid one tablespoonful of 
flour, add one pint of hot water, one-half teaspoonful of 
pepper, one chopped onion, two sprigs of parsley, one 
bay leaf, one slice each of turnip and carrot. Put liver in 
pan, add gravy; bake one and one-half hours. Remove 
liver, add one tablespoonful of mushroom catchup to gravy. 
Baked Halibut. 

Throw over the fish a little boiling water. Leave fifteen 
minutes. Scrape off scales, wash and put in pan, pour- 
ing over one-half inch deep of milk. Bake one hour, bast- 
ing with milk. Serve with fish sauce. 

Lobster Patties. 

Bake puff paste in empty pattypans. Mince lobster, 
mix with yolk of one hard-boiled egg, salt, cayenne, 
grated nutmeg, a little grated lemon peel. Moisten with 


cream, put in pan with a little water. Boil up, fill paste 
with hot mixture. 
Salmon Souffie. 

Rub one cupfui of canned salmon through a sieve. Add 
yolks of three raw eggs, cream to make soft paste, salt, 
pepper, nutmeg. Beat the whites of three eggs stiff, add 
and bake mixture. 

Broiled Oysters. 

Dip in one-half cracker dust, one-half bread crumbs. 
Broil on greased broiler two minutes on each side, and 
serve on toast. Salt and pepper may be mixed with 
cracker dust. 

Baked Shad. 

Add to one-half the roe, crumbs, butter, onion, salt, 
pepper, lemon juice, cnopped salt pork. Stuff the shad, 
rub with white of egg, roil in cayenned crumbs, put on 
layer of pork, and bake. 

Deviled Oysters. 

Drain, lay in lemon juice and melted butter seasoned 
with cayenne, for fifteen minutes. Dip in egg and 
cracker dust, and fry. 

Oysters and Macaroni. 

Sprinkle buttered dish with crumbs, put in layer of 
stewed oysters, and one of boiled macaroni, seasoning 
oysters and adding bits of butter. Fill dish thus, cover 
with crumbs and bits of butter, and bake. 

Scalloped Haddock. 

Simmer in salted water twenty minutes. Take out fish, 
remove bones, add one chopped onion, one tablespoonful 
of anchovy sauce, alittle pepper. Put in dish, adda 
little cream, cover with crumbs and bits of butter, and 
bake. 

Crab Olio. 

Skin and drain six large tomatoes. Add three beaten 
eggs and pepper to the meat of four crabs, the inside of 
one large, boiled eggplant (both chopped) and the tomato 
minced fine. Fry in a little butter, but not too brown. 
Add a few crumbs and salt and bake ten minutes, covered 
with crumbs. 

Broiled Lobster. 

Split meat of tail and claws, cover with soft butter, 
dredge with flour, and broil. Bechamel sauce. 
Baked Clams. 

Heat and skim liquor and thicken with one tablespoon- 
ful of braided flour. Add chopped clams, cooked tender, 
season, put in shells, strew with crumbs, and bake. 
Curried Oysters. 

To liquor from one quart add one-half cupful of butter 
and two tablespoonfuls of flour mixed with one teaspoon- 
ful of curry powder. Boil up, add oysters and salt, and 
boil up again. 

Larded Sweetbreads. 

Lard with pork, put in cold water ten minutes, then in 
hot, and boil twenty minutes. Drain, spread with butter, 
dredge with flour, salt and pepper, and bake twenty 


minutes. Serve with peas and white sauce. 
—Ruth Fall. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

WHAT NOT TO DO AND HOW NOT TO DO IT. 

Don't let “iron enter into the soul” without a desperate 
effort to prevent the entry. 

Don’t slop over, but if you must do so, be it ever so 
little, wipe up the slop as soon as possible. 

Don't let error lead you into by and forbidden paths so 
far that truth will get discouraged in trying to find you or. 
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MISS PATTEN’S CHARGES. 
An Example of Love’s Enlarging the Heart. 


PADAM PENNYBACKER was 
afraid of burglars, and so one 
day her son brought out from 
the city a small, yellow terrier 
which he said would be the 
best protection, as he had 
heard it said that no burglar 
ever dared enter a house when 
he heard the frantic barking 
of one of these noisy bits of 
doganity. (I had to coin a 
word to fit the creature I 
wanted to describe.) He 
barked all the time the first 
three nights, and I don’t know 
how many times Madam arose 
and, going to the top of the stairs, shouted, “ Who is 
there?” Just as soon as the dog heard her voice he 
subsided, and was quiet till she was safely in bed 
again where she lay quaking with fear part of the 
time, and shivering with apprehension the other half, 
and then he would break out again, and once more 
she would rise to defend the siiver which she felt 
sure this time was being carried away by thieves. 
She soon found that the only way to spend her nights 
in peace was to allow the dog a place close by her 
bed and then he slept without opening either eye till 
morning, and best of ail he allowed his mistress to 
sleep, too. 

But by and by Madam was taken ill, and feeling in 
her bones that it was her last sickness, she sent for 
her oid friend Miss Patten, and to her confided the 
dog, charging her to take good care of him for her 
sake. Now Miss Patten was a maiden lady who lived 
alone, and unlike some other maiden ladies whom I 
know she had a pronounced dislike for dogs. In fact 
there was but one thing she considered worse, and 
that was boys. Years ago when she had been left 
without a mother, she had dearly loved a baby brother 
two years of age. He had such pretty ways, he was 
so dainty, he had such a delicate face, such deep, 
truthful blue eyes, who could help loving him? But 
he died, and all the boys she had known since were 
those who stole her apples, and picked her flowers, and 
unhinged her gate ; and who could love them ? 

Miss Patten thought dogs and boys might just as 
well have been left out of the original plan. It was 
with a feeling of dismay that she took the gift her 
friend had offered ; but we doa deal for love, and she 
carried home the dog with his flighty ways, and there- 
after was heard almost incessant barking coming from 
her house ; for he lifted his voice on every occasion, 
from the flight of a bird, to a caller who unlatched 
the gate. 

Then be began to run away. Almost every day he 
was missing, and Miss Patten, thinking he missed his 
old mistress, patiently ran after him, brought him 
back and tied him with a string which he promptly 


proceeded to worry off, and the next time she called 
him to dinner no dog was forthcoming and again must 
she hunt him up. Then the daily washings she must 
give to the little specimen were a source of great an- 
noyance to her, for no sooner would she have him 
nicely cleansed than he would be off inte a mud pud- 
dle or down in Farmer Jones’ pigpen chasing the 
young pigs and biting the noses of the old ones. 
She even thought she might have to move on account 
of that terrible dog. He had no name, or at least 
none had been mentioned when she received him, and 
so in honor of her friend she called him Adam Penny- 
backer, which she thought her friend would like were 
she on earth to know of it. This she shortened to 
Penny as being an easy name to call. 

When she recounted to the milkman her many trials 
with that dog, he turned his most sympathizing ear 
to listen, and when she told him the latest runaway 
episode, and asked him how he liked the name, and 
didn’t he think it a happy thought of hers to just 
drop the first letter of Madam and so make it fit, he 
said with a most solemn face that if she would drop 
the first letter now he thought it would be the most 
suitable name she could find, and walked away. Miss 
Patten said gravely that she would think about his 
suggestion, and if it seemed best, act upon it; but she 
had to sit down and write the name out before she 
fully understood the joke. When he came again, she 
teld him that she thought it fitted, but it would never 
do for a member in good and regular standing to give 
her dog a swear name, and so the name stood as it 
was wich Penny for short. 

“ Now I’m goin’ down ter the North lot for black- 
b’ries an’ I'ra goin’ ter take youalong an’ tie you to 
the fence, an’ if you run off agin I ain’t a-goin’ after 
ye. I’ve chased ye twice this mornin’ an’ I don’t ‘low 
it’s required of me to run my legs ofi for ye,” and 
Miss Patten set her !ios in a determined sort of way 
as she repeated the words. Putting on her sunbonnet 
she took a six-quart pail from the hook, and with the 
dog led by a stout string she started toward the lot. 
The dog seemed to be very docile and ambled along 
as if his intentions were the best in the world. 

She tied him to the fence and disappeared in the 
thicket of berry vines, all of which were much higher 
than her head. All the while she talked to herself of 
the fine lot she would have and the amount of sugar 
it would take. “I hope the jeli will be better’n usual, 
for I do want to take some on’t ter the county fair.” 

The time passed wearily to the little mite of wool 
tied to the fence rail, and though he tried hard to 
amuse himself with catching all the flies in the vicin- 
ity, scratching himself for a flea, running the length 
of his rope, taking sundry naps, and barking at a big 
bumblebee that insisted on flying near, he could not 
help getting restless, and finally began his old trick of 
worrying his rope till soon it parted, and the next time 
he took a run it was a longer one than usual, and he 
started down the road, examining every stump and 
looking all about him as if he enjoyed his explorations 
very much. He went with his head up and ran part 
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of the way; but by and by he was tired and his 
escapade didn’t seem so pleasant, and then he had 
gone the opposite way from home, and he was hungry. 
His stump of a tail drooped, and the dusty, draggled 
look of his perspiring dogship bore not the least re- 
semblance to the alert look of Adam Pennybacker 
who had that morning left Miss Patten’s home. 

* * * * * * 

“T clar ter gracious, I cotch dat dorg ’f I chase him 
cl’ar ter Boonville.” 

Down the hill went the wooliest of terriers, his 
short legs doing their best to keep up with the will 
of their owner. When the steps behind showed any 
sign of faltering, the little rascal would turn around 
and take a few steps backward with a sharp bark 
that was sometimes a squeak, as if saying, “Come 
on, what are you waiting for?” and then when he had 
further stimulated his pursuer he would rush on fran- 
tically until finally the footsteps behind stopped 
altogether, and he turned round to see that the child 
who would have made him captive was lying with her 
face down on the grass by the roadside, and his heart 
smote him. He crept slowly back, stopping now and 
then to bark asif he thought to arouse a fresh interest 
in the race. It was of no use, all his arts would not 
put any more energy into the tired, out-of-breath child, 
and when he realized it he came slowly up and licked 
the hand that lay outstretched on the dusty grass. 

“Ise clean beat out. I clar is. I nebberseen no 
dorg like ye ter run,” and she petted the dog with one 
hand while she mopped her wet face with her ragged 
apron with the other. The dog had crawled into her 
lap in the most abject manner and laid his head on 
her arm in a loving fashion, and the stump of a tail 
almost wagged itself off in the effort to make it under- 
stood that he was sorry he had won in the race, but 
that he felt no malice toward her and would willingly 
try it again whenever she was ready. 

Molly Bent was what all the people far and near 
called that poorhouse girl. Her face was black and 
her wool so thick she couldn’t make pigtails of it, be 
they never so tight. Ten years old and as active as 
any girl of that age could well be, she did whatever 
was asked of her, without thanks, for she was only a 
poorhouse girl. She always wore a long-sleeved 
apron with a slit in it somewhere, and more often 
several of them, made by climbing trees or getting 
over the meadow fence, or perchance in the black- 
berry patch. This apron was worn partly to cover a 
ragged dress that looked worse than the apron. Her 
shoes were split to keep the apron company, though 
just as soon as these were fully worn out she was to 
go barefoot as became a poorhouse child. The dog 
she had found near the house, and he seemed so glad 
to see her, and there was no one with him, that she 
ventured to take him home with her, and insisted on 
keeping him till called for, though Mrs. Hodge de- 
clared forty times a day she’d kill that dog if he didn’t 
keep from under her feet. 

He had a funny trick of getting right in the way, 
and when some one fell over him he would retreat to 


the corner, or under a chair, and bark himself hoarse 
till the laugh was turned on the one who tumbled, and 
then he would creep humbly forth and beg a pat, which 
he usually got. Molly loved him with all her might, 
and many a race did they have in which he was always 
victorious and was always just so penitent afterward. 
Weeks had passed and no one had called for him and 
Molly hoped no one would. 
* * * * * * 

When Miss Patten came out of the blackberry 
thicket, tired, warm, and ready to go home to her cool 
sitting room and a glass of milk right from the cellar, 
she was astonished to find only a remnant of rope; 
though with her experience she ought not to have 
been at all surprised. She set her lips so that only a 
thin, red line appeared, and little puckers were all 
around her mouth, and said: “I ain’t a-goin’ after 
him. I said I wouldn’t and I ain't a-goin’ ter. I jest 
won't an’ that’s all ther’ is about it.” 

She untied the rope and trudged away up the hill, 
feeling very badly used at the dog’s ungrateful be- 
havior. But when she had rested a little she thought 
better of it, and as supper time came and no dog, she 
said: ‘I wish I hadn’t said I wouldn't go after him. 
What will Anna think? She said take care of him— 
but I won’t go gallivantin’ all over the county after a 
dog—no won't.” 

But in spite of her decision she did once put on her 
bonnet and think she would go down to Farmer 
Jones’ and see if he had seen him, but her fidelity to 
her word made her take it off again and settle herself 
with a sigh, to wait for his return. She told the milk- 
man of her troubles, and he said for her comfort that 
“Sich critters mostly come home theirselves, an’ he 
guessed Penny would. Anyway, ye know, a bad Penny 
always come back,” and it comforted her not a little. 
He used to speak of him always and say what soft 


. hair he had, how much he missed his furious barking, 


and ask if she had heard anything. Miss Patten used 
to look for the milkman as the bright spot in her day. 
She also, through his constant talk of Penny, began 
to see the dog’s good points and tried to excuse him 
by saying he was not to blame; he was only a poor 
dumb beast, though he did know a dreadful sight 
for a dog. 

One day Miss Patten sat at the window looking out 
at the road, not expecting to see any one, for so few 
people went by her house, when she saw the milkman 
coming, urging his horse as fast as he could urge a 
tired nag who had been several miles in his round of 
delivering milk. Seeing that he was leaning forward 
in his endeavor to reach the house as soon as possible, 
she went down the path to meet him. 

Before the old horse came to a standstill he be- 
gan to tell wha: he had come for. I don’t gene’rly 
come home this way, but I thought you’d want ter 
hear, an’ I natchelly wanted ter tell ye.” He dragged 
out his news to such a length that she tried to hurry 
him by saying, “ What is it?” But he was not to be 
hurried, and so proceeded leisurely, though with an 
air of having more to tell. ‘Wal, I dunno as you'll 
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believe it, but I got some news—or at least I think its 
news. Of course I ain’ no ways sure, but I think so. 
I jest met Deacon Jenks, an’ he was comin’ from 
Harlam village—ye know he lives in that big house 
jest on the aige of the town. Wal, he’d been up ter 
the farm, the town farm, ye know, an’ he said—it don’t 
hardly seem’s if it could be so, but he’d been to buy 
a cow, an’ he said—” 

“ For pity’s sake what dd he say ?”’ and Miss Patten, 
in her anxiety, looked as if she would like to shake 
whatever it was out of the excited man. 

“Land, hain’t I told ye? "T'was a dog with yeller 
hair and a bark—I remember he spoke partic’lar bout 
the bark. An’ I sed, I bet anythin’ it was your’n, an’ 
he sed he’d bet so, too; an’ I thought I’d com’ right 
home this way an’ tell ye, bein’s you’s one o’ my best 
customers. Land, ain’t it hot?” 

“T’ll go ri’ down an’ git him. I said I’d never go 
huntin’ him agin, an’ [ won’t, but so long’s I know 
right where “he is it won’t be huntin’ him, will it?” 
she asked anxiously. 

“Lor’ no; I’d go m’self ’f I had time, I think con- 
sid’able that dog myself.” Then he jogged away, 
thinking more of the news he had told than of how 
late he would be when he reached home. 

Molly sat on the doorstep at the poorhouse, and 
with his head in her lap lay the dog Penny. Molly had 
named him Bun, and he answered to that so readily 
that she thought she might have struck his real name. 
Molly patted the soft head, and the dog in turn licked 
her face to show his love. 

Down the long white road came the rattling wagon 
of Farmer Jones, drawn by the oldest horse he pos- 
sessed, and so stiff was he in his joints that he could 
hardly move. He had offered Miss Patten the colt, 
a creature some ten years old, though always called 
the colt; but.she had declared she was mortal feared 
of any kind of a horse, and she’d walk if she could, 
and insisted on having the oldest and gentlest one he 
could give her, and even then as she climbed in she 
inquired if he thought he. was afraid of anything. 

“ Ain’t afeared o’ nothin’ ’cept goin’ too farst ;” and 
with achuckle he handed her the lines, and with much 
inward fear she started on the, to her, perilous jour- 
ney. She was afraid to start the old horse into a 
trot, and so he had walked most of the way, even 
going down the hills, holding back with all his might 
as if he carried a heavy load. Miss Patten would 
gladly have walked down hill, but she was afraid to 
get out, lest the horse might start when she got out, 
or run away when she got in again, so it was four 
o’clock when she drove up to the poorhouse door. 
Penny, seeing who had come, bounced out of Molly’s 
lap and fairly flew down the path and out at the gate 
to meet her, and barked his loudest at the horse, as 
if trying his best to greet an old friend. Molly came 
after, and to her Miss Patten said she thought the dog 
was hers and she had come to take him home. 
“You've taken real good care of him; he’s jest as 
sleek as when he lived with me, an’ you’ve kep’ him 
washed ’s well I could, too.” 


Molly’s eyes shone at the unexpected praise. She 
dropped tears on the dog's silky head as she cuddled 
him down in the back of the wagon on an old quilt 
which Miss Patten had brought for his benefit. When 
she saw him driven away she turned upthe path, with 
her apron held to her eyes and sobbing, * I—ain’t— 
nebber had—nebber had—no dorg—nor no nuffin’ 
ter—ter lub.” 

Penny kept very quiet so long as Molly stayed and 
petted him, but when she turned away he started up 
and looked as if he didn’t quite understand why she 
was not going too, and then, thinking it to be a chal- 
lenge for a race, he bounded out of the wagon and 
went after her at his best racing pace. 

Poor Miss Patten pulled up the horse and an ex- 
pression of dismay settled on her face as she thought 
of the miles she had come to get the animal, and then 
to have him desert her in that fashion was too much. 

“You ongrateful critter! What be I goin’ ter do 
now? I can’t turn round, and the horse might run if 
I got out!” 

While she sat there talking to herself and wonder- 
ing what she could do with safety to all concerned, 
she was much pleased to see Molly coming toward 
her, with the runaway dog in her arms. 

“ T’m dretful glad you brought him. I darsn’t leave 
the horse.” 

Again he was laid on the quilt, and again when they 
started he bounced out and hurried after her. Many 
thoughts went through Miss Patten’s mind. She 
could never hope to get that dog home if the child 
could not go too, and if she got him home she would 
not be sure that he would stay, she had had such a 
time running after him when she had him before. 
But then a black child—and one from the poorhouse, 
too. Then, what would Anna think if she allowed 
the dog to stay at the poorhouse ? 

This last thought settled the matter. She would 
take the child home with her awhile, if she sent her 
back afterwards. So Molly was sent back to get her 
hat and sack, and a little later she sat on the seat be- 
side Miss Patten, with the dog curled up in her lap. 
As they rode Molly constantly cuddled the dog and 
talked caressingly to him, and Miss Patten began to 
have what she called “queer feelin’s in her chist,” 
but which was doubtless pity for the lonely, forsaken 
child who had only a stray dog to love, and who 
could never look forward to any other home than the 
poorhouse. 

She explained Molly’s presence when she drove 
into Farmer Jones’ yard, by saying, “I couldn't hold 
the dog and drive too, so I had to bring her to hold 
him.” As the farmer led the horse to the door and 
helped them to alight she said, “I declare I ain’t had 
no sich chase in one while, not sence I run father’s old 
red cow inter the next town more’n forty year ago.” 

In the middle of the night Miss Patten was waked 
by the dog barking as usual, but she took no notice of 
it, and by and by, a little tap on the door and a voice 
said, as if afraid towake her: “ Mis’ Patten, Mis’ 
Patten, they’s a mon’rous rat in that trap out’n the 
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shed, an’ Penny ‘ll bark all night if we don’t kill 
him—the rat I mean.” She stopped a moment, and 
hearing no answer she went on: “ He did one night 
down to the farm, and in the mornin’ we found him 
side of the trap and he waz so hoarse he could’n 
hardly squeak.” 

“Wal, I'll git up. I shan’t never hev no more good 
sleep, I guess;”’ came in a doleful voice to Molly’s ears. 

“Oh! yes, you will, fer Penny ‘ll kill him an’ then 
he'll go to sleep jes’ as satisfied you'll see. We'll 
let him out in the back kitchen and then Penny ‘ll 
chase him, you'll see. It’slotso’fun. He jes catches 
him by the nap o’ the neck, an’ whack, whack, whack. 
I clar ter gracious you’d think he’d be all bruk up, 
you'll see.” 

Miss Patten began to think she would like to see 
the work, and so hurried on some clothing, and with- 
out waiting to remove her nightcap she came out and 
together they went to the back kitchen and there she 
climbed into a chair and held the candle, and watched 
Molly with the trap. Molly talked all the while. 

“Now Penny, when I let up the door you jes go fer 
him, an’ I want ye ter do yerself credit, fer ye know 
yer killed that one bu’ful at the farm.” With the 
poker Molly raised the lid and outcame therat. The 
dog scrambled but slipped on the smooth floor. Miss 
Patten screamed, Molly waved the poker and the rat, 
much alarmed for his own safety, scuttled under the 
big chest of drawers. Penny pushed his nose under 
as far as he could and barked as loudly as possible 
with what breath he had left. Molly poked with her 
weapon and soon the frightened rat ran out and 
started across the floor toward the opposite corner ; 
but alas for him, before he was half way to a place 
of refuge, Penny had him by the neck, and such a 
beating as he gave that rodent was never seen before 
in that kitchen, while Miss Patten shouted, “ Kill 
him, kill him.” Molly pounded with the poker, and 
“Good dog! Good dog! Didn't I tell, ye Mis’ Pat- 
ten, I knew he coulu doit? He’s a splendid ratter 
now ain't he, Mis’ Patten? I neversee no cat that ’ud 
kill a rat eq’all ter that, did you, Mis’ Patten ? did 
you, now?” 

After awhile the excitement subsided and they went 
back to bed, but Miss Patten lay awake, though the 
dog did not bark again that night. 

“I'd kinder like ter hev somebody ter wash dishes 
an’ talk to, an’ then like’s not Penny wouldn’t stay if 
she didn’t, an’ I carn’t keep askin’ for a team ter go 
after him with. I bleive I’ll keep hera spell ; anyway, 
tain’t so bad as takin’ a boy; I couldn't stan’ that no 
how, an’ then I ken send her back if I don’t want 
to keep her.” 

The milkman was later than ever the next day, for 
he had to stop at every customer’s and tell how that 
dog “jes ketched that there rat afore he got across 
the floor—you wouldn't think it now, would ye ?—but 
he did and Miss Patten says she’d never dare ter go 
round with the poker as Molly did, an’ you wouldn’t 
bleive it, but it’s so.” 

“ What's so?” 


“Oh! didn’t Itellye? Wal, I nigh about forgot the 
best part on ’t, I declare I did.” 

“ But what is it?” 

“You won't believe it ‘f I tell ye, but Miss Patten’s 
goin’ to keep Molly Bent, an’ she says Molly ken 
chase the dog; ye know she said she’d never go 
after him agin, an’ she won't, but she goin’ ter 
chase him by proxy ; yes, sir, by proxy,” and the man, 
delighted with the effect of his news, goes on to 
his next customer, to have all over again the sensa- 
tions so pleasing to a news teller as he sees the 
wonder of everybody when he tells them that Miss 
Patten has taken into her house the two things she 
has always said she would never have around—a dog 
and a child. 

Molly almost worships Miss Patten because “ she 
gin a home ter me—a poor, mis’ble poorhouse chile,” 
and Miss Patten cannot help loving one so devoted 
to her and so interested in all her work as is Molly. 
Penny never runs away now and he is never tied up 
either. 

Not long ago the milkman was entrusted with some 
notes which he delivered, saying at every place that 
he knew they wouldn't believe it if he told them, but 
“ Mis’ Patten was goin’ ter hev a party of the boys 
come up and have supper and see the dog, an’ there’s 
the note that'll tell ye all about it.” Miss Patten had 
heard from some source that the boys were sorry 
they had done so many things to plague her, ’cause 
now they wouldn’t never have no chance to see the 
wonderful ratter, and she took this way to show that 
she felt no ill-will toward them. Truly, love does en- 


large the heart. 
—Mrs. N. A. M. Roe. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


CONTENTMENT. 


Happy the face ’neath the tattered bonnet, 
Merry eyes matching the ribbons on it; 
What matter the old, torn shawl] and gown! 
With her sunny hair, for a golden crown, 
She’s the richest queen in all the land— 
With her happy face under the bonnet. 


Her kingdom, the billowy meadows fair ; 

Her subjects, the birds and butterflies there; 

Her wine, the dew in the floweret’s cup, 

Which she quaffs with glee, ere the sun is up; 

She’s the proudest queen in all the land, 
With her winsome face under the bonnet. 


She cares not for fashion, cares not for fame; 
She knows not sorrow—to her, but a name ; 
She wears bright jewels, the wild flowers sweet, 
And they lift their heads, her smile to meet; 
She's the happiest queen in all the land, 

’Neath her old and faded bonnet. 


To those who are blest with wealth untold, 
Comes not such joy as her life doth hold; 
They think they are happy—how little they feel 
The sweet content her eyes reveal ; 
We may find, if we search through al! the land, 
A queen ’neath a tattered bonnet. 
—Sister Ruth. 
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HONEYMOON SCHOTTISCHE. 


DANSE CHARACTERISTIQUE. 
W. A. Prarr. Op. 43. 
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The Kitchen Table. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

TEA MUFFINS, ETC. 

HERE are few meals, apart from dinner, that 
are not improved by some form of hot bread 
or biscuit. Southern people realize this, and 
use them to an extent unknown among us. 
The Northern housekeeper, with that dread enemy 
dyspepsia always before her eyes, carefully keeps 
her freshly baked bread until the following day, in 
order to certainly have it stale, while the Southern 
woman serves up hot yeast bread always once, and 
often twice a day. It is a curious fact that, in spite 
of this, dyspepsia is a Northern and not a Southern 
complaint. But there are many recipes for muffins, 
gems, etc., which either housekeeper can use to her 
satisfaction, and which add greatly to a breakfast or 
tea. The following recipe for muffins is particularly 
choice. It has never been known to fail, and the 
muffins made from it are extremely delicious. These 
are really more like gems than muffins, and are always 
baked in the little gem tins, and not in muffin rings :— 
Tea Muffins. ‘ 

Two scant measuring cupfuls of flour, three teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder, salt, and one tablespoonful of 
sugar. Stir these together and add one full cup ot milk, 
stirring round and round. Lastly add two tablespoonfuls 
of melted lard and butter. About one rounding table- 
spoonful will make two when melted. Put into an oven 
not too hot at first, and increase the heat as they bake. 
Bake about twenty-five minutes. 


Sunday Morning Loaf. 

This loaf is prepared on Saturday and simply put into 
the oven for half an hour before breakfast on Sunday 
morning. Two cupfuls of graham flour, one cupful of 
white flour, one cupful of Indian meal, two scant tea- 
spoonfuls of salt. Put the dry ingredients into a 
milk pan and add a cupful of molasses, two scant tea- 
spoonfuls of soda dissolved in a little cold water, one cup- 
ful of sour milk or buttermilk, and one and one-half 
cupfuls of sweet milk. This is the best way, but if it is 
preferred to use water instead of sweet milk, use the 
same amount, and add one tablespoonful of melted lard 
or drippings. Steam for three hours, and be sure to see 
that the steamer does not stop work during that time. By 
adding less moistening it may be steamed in a shorter 
time, but the other way is better. The above quantity 
makes two medium-sized loaves. They keep well, and 
can be reheated at any time. 

The coarse, yellow Indian meal which is best for these 
loaves is not so good for corn bread as the fine granulated 
yellow, or the white meal. Southern people use the white 
meal universally. A lady mentioned once some delicious 
corn meal muffins which she had eaten South, and which 
she had never been able to reproduce in her own home, 
although she had the exact recipe and had used the 
utmost care. The simple fact of the difference in the 
meal had not occurred to her. 

Sour Cream Corn Muffins. 

One-half pint of corn meal and the same of flour; add 
a tablespoonful of sugar and a teaspoonful of salt. Mix 


thoroughly. Beat two eggs in a large bowl, and add two- 
thirds of a pint of sour cream and about one teaspoonful 
of soda (the exact amount of soda cannot be determined, 
as it depends on the sourness of the cream). Have the 
tins all ready, mix the dry and wet ingredients, stir hard, 
and put immediately into a hot oven. Bake from twenty 
minutes to half an hour. 

Corn Bread with Water. 

This recipe is for yellow corn meal—the fine-grained 
kind, called granulated. Melt half a coffee-cupful of drip- 
pings or lard and butter mixed. When cool, stir into it 
one-third of a cupful of sugar, one unbeaten egg, and a 
little salt. Have ready two cupfuls of ice water; add the 
water a little at a time, alternating with corn meal and 
flour in about equal quantities, till a soft batter is formed. 
Have the tins ready, add three teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder, beat hard, and bake immediately in a hot oven 
for about half an hour. This way of using baking powder 
is of course contrary to all the rules which usually govern 
that rising young article, but the result justifies. 

French Rolls. 

During a visit South, the writer ate such rolls as have 
never been encountered before or since. The magic may 
have been in the recipe, which is appended, or in the 
method of kneading, which was a long, pulling, stretching 
motion, unlike anything ever seen elsewhere. This is the 
recipe: One quart of flour, salt, two medium-sized pota- 
toes mashed smooth, with one large spoonful of lard and 
butter mixed, one tablespoonful of sugar, and three table- 
spoonfuls or as much yeast as is generally put to one 
quart of flour. Boil a cupful of milk, and stir into the 
mashed potato. Then stir in a little flour, then the yeast, 
and knead in the rest of the flour, kneading well. Let it 
rise seven or eight hours. Then make into rolls, handling 
as little as possible. Let them rise the second time one 
and one-half hours, and bake in a tolerably quick oven. 

—Jane Robbins. 


Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
DESSERTS, PICKLE, CANDY, ETC. 
Prune Dessert, No. 1. 

Soak one cupful of prunes over night and cook them in 
the same water. Soak one-quarter of a box of gelatine in 
a little water. When the prunes are soft, take them out, 
stone and put in the mould. Sweeten the juice, add the 
gelatine, cook for about three minutes, remove; add one- 
quarter of a cupful of wine and strain over the prunes; 
set on ice. Serve with beaten cream poured around the 
form. 

Prune Dessert, No. 2. 

Soak two cupfuls of prunes, then boil and stone. Put 
on again with three-quarters of a cupful of sugar; cook till 
thick, then cool. Add the beaten whites of three eggs. a 
pinch of salt, one-quarter of a teaspoonful of soda, and 
slowly bake for fifteen minutes. 

Pickled Mackerel. 

Four dozen small mackerel, a tablespoonful each of 
pepper, allspice and clove, and two cupfuls of salt. Cover 
entirely with vinegar. Make a crust of flour and water 
to keep from burning, and bake seven hours. If the vine- 
gar cooks out, put more in when ready to set away. 
They taste somewhat like sardines (minus oil), and are 
nice for a relish for tea or lunch. 

Chocolate Candy. 

Four cupfuls of white sugar, one-half pound of choco- 

late, one cupful of milk. When it begins to sugar around. 
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the edge of the kettle, add a tablespoonful of butter and 
pour off. Mark off with a knife wet in hot water. 


Graham Loaf (for two). 

One cupful of milk, one-quarter of a cupful of sugar, a 
tablespoonful of molasses, two cupfuls of Arlington meal, 
two teaspoonfuls of baking powder and a htttle salt. Bake 
in a small, deep tin. 


Gingerbread Squares. 

One-half cupful of butter, two eggs, one cupful of sugar, 
two cupfuls of flour, one heaping teaspoonful of baking 
powder, one tablespoonful of yellow ginger. Prepare the 
dough over night, and roll with a creased roller. It makes 
three dozen squares, three inches by four. Nice for five 


o'clock teas. 
—C. H. S. 


THE ORANGE EATING PROBLEM. 


YOUNG lady said the other day that she hated 
oranges because one had come between her and 
her lover. He had called on her one evening, 
and, after sitting awhile, had produced a couple 

of bright Florida oranges out of his pocket and suggested 
that each eat one. She now says that she cannot drive 
out of her mind the sight of his nose, cheeks and chin 
dripping with juice, and he has been whispering some- 
thing horribly similar about her. Evidently you cannot 
love a girl and a citrus aurantium at the same time. 

One of the best remedies for an orange—a sort of 
whipping the devil around a stump—is to use a spoon. 
The directions advise cutting the orange carefully into 
halves, taking care to do so across the grain, so thata 
spoon can slip in readily. 

A gentleman who has lived for years in the American 
countries in which the orange grows, is waging a war 
against the slovenly manner of cutting the orange up and 
serving it on the table. In such a case he recommends 
that a very sharp knife, one as keen as a razor, be used, 
and the fruit cut into slices infinitesimally thin, and built, 
layer about, with pulverized sugar. 

Since the spoon has been relegated out of modern 
dinner civilization almost, a fork is used to eat it with. 
In southern Europe the peasants always eat fruit in its 
natural shape, and never think of treating it to doses of 
sugar, salt or other seasoning. Around Naples and in 
Malaga the people bite a hole in the orange, suck out the 
juice and then throw the orange away. Small American 
people often do the same, but of course the American 
must try his hand at improving nature, so he puts a 
lump of sugar in it. An orange planter thinks sucha 
thing desecration. 

On board ship a unique way is always a popular way to 
do anything. There they take an orange, and, witha 
very sharp knife, cut offaslice of skin across the top. 
This is placed below the orange and skewered by a fork 
into position. Holding the fork in the left hand, the 
knife cuts down the peeling, which indifferently falls off 
or hangs down. 

Then the same knife cuts the juicy meat thus left ex- 
posed into small portions, which are conveyed on the 
point of the blade to the mouth—one of the cases on 
record where a knife enters the mouth by common con- 
sent of the fashionable world. The small quantity of 
juice that flows down falls on the false bottom of the 
orange, and thus the hand is protected. The orange never 
eats better than in this way, and it is also, as may be ob- 
served, freed from all untidiness—Pittsburg Dispatch. 


Home Correspondence. 


THE ETERNAL FITNESS OF THINGS THAT 
DON’T ALWAYS FIT. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

Who is it that talks so confidently and wisely about 
“the eternal fitness of things”? If he had said of “some 
things,” we might let the matter pass unchallenged. But 
from our standpoint, and from the light we have at the 
present day, it would seem the author’s eyes must have 
forever closed years ago. Had he lived within the last 
half century, his innate love for truth would have prevented 
such an utterance: or did they open again upon the world 
of to-day, and glance through the advertisements in our 
modern publications—those manifold endeavors to catch 
the public eye and purse, and which react ina salutory 
way upon the publishers—he would shake his head in sad 
cognizance that the beauty had forever departed from his 
thought, and it was no longer true. Let us take up one of 
our modern magazines and casually glance at the “latter 
end.”’ Our object in writing this article will be made more 
clear. The following greets us—we often see it: “ Ply- 
mouth Rock Pants!” Shades of our forefathers! Where, 
pray, is the significance in attaching the term, which stands 
for the bulwark of our liberty and civilization, to a tailor’s 
creation? ‘Tis certain our forefathers did not set the 
style or price. Again we shudder along the same line: 
“Plymouth Rock Hens!” Where is the connection be- 
tween the rock and the hens, or the pants and the rock. or 
the hens and the pants? Is there, we ask. a “fitness” 
here? Doubtless the merchant would urge a perfect one 
in Azs line. 

Again, to what base uses has Columbus’ stainless name 
been subjected within the last year or more! It almost 
seems as if it were a pity that America was discovered, 
now that Columbus veils—did he wear one when he first 
sighted land? Kolumbus Kameras—did he spring a snap 
shot of his crew for the souvenir spoon? and Columbus 
beer—did he bring over the formula?—in fact, Columbus 
everythings are in vogue. All greatness is certainly not 
enviable. Whosever name is on top in this energetic 
country has to pay the penalty in some way. Once it was 
“Jenny Lind Beef!” Could anything be any farther from 
one’s free fancy in connection with the Swedish nightin- 
gale? Kossuth hats and Garibaldi waists continue to this 
day. Is Garfield tea named after our martyred president? 
What does “excelsior” mean to any one, at first thought, 
other than shavings? What boy knows any other defi- 
nition to “acme” than skates; or to ‘‘safety” than bi- 
cycle? And we shivered when we saw, not long ago, adver- 
tised in one of our leading journals, an article for sale 
defined as a “ Mizpah Nipple.” ‘Tis well our sage is dead 
and gone in some natural taking-off. He could not have 
been held responsible if he had died violently, with the 
ponderous thought he has left us fermenting in his brain, 
and this last advertisement before his vision! 

Are Americans so simple or heedless that our eyes need 
to be caught by all this clap-trap? There seems to be no 
cessation; on the contrary, it appears to be a growing evil. 
When we take up any paper nowadays, and return the 
glances of those visages which greet us from every page, 
it is impossible to tell whether we are looking at the com- 
ing governor or the next criminal victim, or the healthiest 
woman on earth since her use of ten crates of Bodd’s or 
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Codd’s, or, best of all, Fodd’s sarsaparilla—twenty-seven 
doses for forty-nine cents. 

The vanity of the pitiable people is unsurpassed. It 
would perhaps be easier to bear, if any of these publicity- 
craving folk had the least pretension to good looks, for it 
is a satisfaction to look on the beautiful in any form; but 
we are forced to the conclusion, by careful study, that 
handsome people are never afflicted with that “tired feel- 
ing” or ‘‘ years of misery ” or “ given over by physicians ”; 
and also, that it is a double misfortune to be sick and 
homely at the same time. HELEN T. WILDER. 


FOR TRAVELERS’ USE. 

Editor of GOoD HOUSEKEEPING : 

The pretty custom of sending gifts to one’s friend who 
is on the eve of a journey, sometimes leaves the impecuni- 
ous “dear friend” at a loss for suggestions. Silver key 
rings and candle holders, tea balls, flasks, trunk labels, 
bracelet, watches, hat pins, traveling clocks, etc., may be 
beyond her means. Still, there are several useful and in- 
expensive articles to give, not home-made: a small drink- 
ing cup in a wicker case, a stamp box, a set of notebooks 
or pencils, a scrapbook, or laundry list, or clothes brush. 
But nothing is more sure to be appreciated (and sure not 
to be duplicated) than boot or bottle wrappers. These, 
to be given singly or in a set of three or four, are made of 
soft brown linen in half-yard squares, bound with braid 
or ribbon, with two long tie-strings from one corner, or 
fastened at equal distances on one edge. An initial—or 
initials—in wash silk to match the binding may be added. 
These squares will take the place of wrapping paper, in 
packing, even fora short journey; they look and are for 
everyday use. For a sea voyage, a “catch-all” to match 
may be made, three-quarters of a yard long and half a 
yard wide, to fasten to the stateroom door. <A deep pocket 
at the bottom serves for nightgown; a pocket above of 
the same depth, divided into two, serves for handkerchiefs 
and boots; one above, divided into three, serves for small, 
miscellaneous articles. A linen dressing case with com- 
partments for toilet articles is indispensable, but is better 
made at the suggestion and under directions of the one 
who is to use it for “real comfort.” A friend of the 
writer's, who travels much, discards all “ made-up ”’ dress- 
ing cases, using instead a set of squares of linen of differ- 
ent sizes, lined with oil silk and neatly bound with brown 
tape. These serve to wrap up sponge, toothbrush, soap, 
etc., with the advantage of being daily aired and easily 
washed from time to time. The compartment dressing 
case is far more time-saving for travel by rail or steamer. 


IT IS WELL TO RECOLLECT 

That powdered pumice stone is very gootl for cleaning 
enameled ware. 

That oilcloth should never be scrubbed, but washed with 
a soft cloth in lukewarm water, without soap. 

That Turkish toweling in pure white is considered the 
most correct thing for the covering of chairs and couches 
in the st m ner sitting room. 

That the European way of cleaning cooking utensils is 
one of the practices Americans could import without 
danger to republican institutions. The tins and pans are 
boiled in strong soda and water, then scoured with a solu- 
tion of oxalic acid and fine sand, and finally rinsed with 
clear water. The result is a delicious cleanliness and a 
shining exterior. 


Jhe Gozy Gorner. 


[We invite correspondence of inquiry and information on all 
subjects of general interest and value to the Homes of the World.] 
—Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


We have several contributions for our “ Cozy Corner” de- 
partment, every way worthy of publication, which do not 
appear for the reason that the names and addresses of the 
writers are not given. Only such contributions will be printed 
in any department of Goop HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 


RECIPE WANTED. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Can some reader of GooD HOUSEKEEPING furnish me 
the recipe of escalloped corn—Maine style? I shall look 
for one in this column in your next number. 

MASSACHUSETTS. HAMPDEN CounNTY. 


PREPARING RENNET. 
Editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING: 

“NM. E. H.” asks how to prepare rennet. Here are 
simple directions which, if followed faithfully, will give 
satisfactory results: 

To Preserve Rennet. 

Rennet is the living membrane of one of the stomachs 
of the calf. Select the stomach of a healthy calf and 
empty it. Remove the outer skin and fat. Wipe the 
rennet and salt it, using about half a pint of salt and put- 
ting the greater part of it into the sack. Let this stand a 
few hours, then stretch it on a forked stick. Coverit with 
netting to protect it from flies. Hang it in a cool, dry 
place. When dry, put it in a paper bag or a glass jar, and 
keep in a cool, dry place. 

Rennet Wine. 

Rinse lightly in cold water a fresh rennet. Cut into 
small pieces and put it into a bottle with one quart of 
sherry wine. In a week it will be ready for use. Ora 
piece of the salted and dried rennet may be washed and 
soaked free from salt and then be cut up and added to the 
wine. A little more than half the rennet will be required 
for a pint of wine, the soaking and washing having re- 
moved some of the gastric juice which causes the coagu- 
lation of milk. 

Rennet Custard. 

Warm a quart of fresh milk to about 100°—about blood 
heat—flavor it with one tablespoonful of sherry and two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar. Stir well until the sugar is dis- 
solved, then add two tablespoonfuls of rennet wine and 
stir gently but only enough to mix the rennet wine with 
the milk. Pour this into a large glass dish or glass cus- 
tard cups, and let stand in a warm room until the mass 
coagulates. Then set in acool place until serving time. 
A teaspoonful of vanilla may be substituted for the wine, 
or the milk need not be flavored, but when the custard is 
firm, grate nutmeg over the top of it. It is important that 
the milk shall not be any warmer than 100°, and that it 
shall not be many degrees cooler than that. It is also 
essential that the work be done quickly and gently after 
the rennet wine is added, and the custard shall not be 
jarred while cooling. 

I do not feel that my own experiments with peas and 
beans were successful enough to warrant my giving advice 
in this matter. MARIA PARLOA. 
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Notable Nothings. 


**As True as Preaching.” 

Do society women neglect their children? How can 
they help it? If giving them plenty to eat and to wear, if 
sending them to expensive schools and spending large 
sums for their accomplishments were all that were required 
to bring up children, then the answer would be in the 
negative. Butif parents are in duty bound to give more 
care and supervision than this, to have charge of their 
moral and intellectual growth, then there are instances 
upon instances where not only the often much-abused 
society woman, but that other large class, not always 
found in sweldom, but who allow innumerable outside 
responsibilities to take precedence of home life, do neg- 
lect the little ones. 

A woman of many engagements boasts that she spends 
one hour every day with her children, and that this is all 
she can possibly find time for. What is one hour out of 
awhole day? There are many families all through the 
city where children rise in the morning, eat their break- 
fasts and go off to school without one word from the 
mother, who is sleeping in a well-guarded attempt to 
make up for the late hours of the night before. There are 
servants to see that the children are well fed and warmly 
attired, but such children can never have the sweet memo- 
ties of home as those who have departed for school with 
a good-by kiss and a word of interest in the day’s lessons. 

“Don’t bother me.” That is the too frequent repri- 
mand of the mother who has committee meetings, charity 
organizations, interviews and many other matters on 
her mind foreign to domestic comfort. A _ student of 
social tendencies, who has no darlings of her own and 
who, perhaps, on this account appreciates their worth all 
the more, tells of a little incident which affected her 
deeply. She was at the house of a friend, who was ex- 
ceedingly preoccupied with some social scheme. Her 
little son, full of pride in some drawing he had made, ran 
up to his mother to show it, only to be repulsed with 
** Don’t bother me.”’ He went to auntie, who took him 
up and talked with delight of his sketch. As he went 
away he was heard to mutter: “Auntie, she likes it; 
mamma, she don't care.” As the auntie said,‘ I always 
pity a child whose mother doesn’t care.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


**Who Can Tell What a Baby Thinks?” 

Not very long since a rich Boston woman went to a 
well-known charitable institution to find a child for adop- 
tion. She was fond of children, and, having none of her 
own, determined to take some tiny orphan into her heart 
and home, and rear it with every advantage that money 
could procure. Her quest was a difficult one, as babies, 
though numerous, were not all that fancy painted when 
properly investigated; but at last fortune favored her, for 
a beautiful, healthy baby boy was shown to her by the 
matron of one of the best “homes” in the country. The 
infant completely charmed this would-be mother. Physi- 
cally he was sweetness and goodness and beauty com- 
bined, and so, after all the necessary steps were taken, the 
httle waif was conveyed to a house of luxury. But his 
heart was broken. He would not look at the lady, who 
tried in vain to comfort and amuse him. Tears rained 
from his great blue orbs, screams and howls distorted his 
cherubic mouth whenever she approached him; in short, 


he scorned the kindness of every member of the family, 
and dismayed the poor lady by this frenzied exhibition of 
his distress. After two days’ struggle the baby was re- 
turned to the “ home ” as unconquerable, and a hopeless 
case. And now comes the strange part of the story. 
Another woman, but in ordinary circumstances, also de- 
sired to adopt a child, and this refractory bit of mortality 
was shown to her. To the astonishment of all concerned, 
the baby received her advances with evident content, and 
half an hour later he departed for an adopted home, for 
the second time, but crowing and smiling like a little 
Trojan, the new mother considering she had secured a 
prize, much flattered by the preference that had been 
shown her by the youngster.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


The American Woman. 

If the American Union is to-day one of the first coun- 
tries in the world, it owes the fact to a large extent to the 
American woman, who was and still is an important 
factor in its astonishing prosperity. The United States 
owes it to her that it has preserved the religious faith, the 
principle of vitality, imported by the Pilgrim fathers to 
the American shores. She has been the efficacious artizan 
of the work. She has maintained it, extended and en- 
larged it in the church and the school. In hours of diffi- 
culty, as during the war of independence and the war of 
secession, the patriotism of the woman sustained the 
courage of the man. Under all circumstances she was 
his companion and his equal. As such he respected her, 
and that respect which she inspired in him by her self- 
denial and her courage in the beginning, by her intelli- 
gence and good breeding afterward, by her charms and 
her confidence in his protection, has fashioned American 
manners, and has strongly impregnated them with the 
idea that respect for his companion was for the man one 
of the prime conditions of moral life. This moral life is 
her own work. Shecreated and she maintains it. In the 
cult of which she is the object, in the homage which man 
renders to her, there is more than the mysterious attrac- 
tion which sex inspires; there is the instinctive recogni- 


tion of a great and salutary influence nobly exercised.— | 


M. C. de Varigny, in the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
Air and Sunshine. 

Everyday garments, particularly those which cannot be 
laundered, should be disinfected. 

You may think you clean them by brushing, but that 
only removes the dust; it does not take away the un- 
pleasant odors that come from long usage. 

Turn the garments inside out and let the air and sun- 
shine disinfect and deodorize them. All night airing is 
good ; but a day of sunshine and wind is better. 

When a set of dress shields becomes soiled from use, 
remove them. 

If, after brushing the coat or gown, it is sprinkled with 
spirits of camphor and aired a few hours, it will be tidy 
and grateful. Garments and belongings that smell of 
nothing are the cleanest and most agreeable. 

If a scent is required to neutralize what are known as 
“shop smells,” use orris root in preference to anything 
else. Orif you like it, bergamont or sandalwood. Deo- 
dorized alcohol, with a teaspoonful of scent toa pint, used 
as a spray, will leave the clothing redolent of neatness. 

And for the skin, is there anything more aromeatic and 
agreeable than a handful of lavender water ? 
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IN THE HOMES OF OTHER DAYS. 
The Old Garret. 


HE top part ot an old house, like the top part of an 
elderly man, may be stored with the most inter- 
esting material of any part of the establishment. 
There, if anywhere, are accumulations of the ex- 

periences and memories of early days. It is so, emphati- 
cally, of old houses in our own good old state. An old 
garret, in a Connecticut country house, is something to re- 
spect on a rainy day. It is apt to be stuffed full of the 
prudent and economical “ savings” of the heterogeneous 
odds and ends stored away through several generations. 
The good housewife and her family were brought up, away 
back in Jefferson’s day, and earlier too, to habits of econ- 
omy which forbade the throwing away of anything that it 
was practicable to save. This practice was well illus- 
trated in neat but substantial mending, and patching, and 
in the “save-all,” a little pin-like appendage sticking up 
out of the old candlestick, on which to impale the nearly 
burned-out ehd of a candle, and thus utilize it. 

The saving habit, which treasured up old bedquilts and 
old bedsteads, old chairs and old spinning wheels, and a 
hundred other old articles that always seemed “too good 
to throw away,” led in time to the stuffing of the roomy 
garret so full of all sorts of old things, that it became a 
genuine “Old Curiosity Shop,” in which the modern in- 
truder can only with difficulty get around in the miscella- 
neous collection. Wethersfield, which is as old as any 
Connecticut town, is in some respects the most represent- 
ative one in the state. Its houses are apt to suggest, in 
their neat, decent and comfortable appearance, and their 
hospitable old gambrel roof and dormer windows, a good 
deal of the abundance and comfort of the farmer’s house- 
hold of (say) about the period of 1810 and thereabout. 
Such houses suggest capacious and probably well-filled old 
garrets, where the delver into the relics of Washington's 
day, and the exciting later times of the embargo, would 
find promise of a pleasant and not unprofitable investiga- 
tion on some ‘rainy day. Farmington is another of the 
old towns that have interesting old garrets and lumber 
rooms; and Old Windsor surely is still another. 

One of these old houses in East Hartford, in the Willow 
Brook district, has a garret that is stutfed with these old 
savings ot odds and ends that date back into the last cen- 
tury. Piles of old books, pamphlets, almanacs, and prob- 
ably of sermons also, are there stuffed away with the old 
hetchel and spinning wheel—silent and dusty reminders 
of a day when our grandmothers used to spin the family’s 
clothing. An old chest, “said to have been brought over 
in the Mayflower,”’ is one of these dusty and forgotten old 
treasures. The historic vessel which landed the Pilgrim 
fathers in New England must have been bigger than 
Noah’s ark if it really held a// the old chests and dinner 
pots which to-day do duty as relics of the Mayflower; but 
no matter. This old chest is covered on the inside with 
book or newspaper clippings, or writings, in French, and 
may possibly date back of the days of Le Grand Monarque. 
Among other curios, there is a copy of the first number of 
the old Connecticut Courant (1764), and a broad sheet of 
old, coarse paper, which contains a genealogy of at least 
one branch of the Talcott family—the line represented in 
other days by Asa Talcott. Perhaps the old family Bible 
lacked space in its blank-leaf department for the full record. 

No “old china” is ever likely to be found among the 
miscellaneous rubbish of these old garrets. 7hat wasa 
precious heirloom, and always had its own closet; perhaps 


a separate one, like a cupboard, with a locked door, well 
up over the old kitchen or dining-room mantelpiece. In 
that safe and snug retreat, warm from the generous glow 
of the fire-logs on the hearth below, and making one, and 
a snug one, among other 
“ Old boxes, larded with the steam 
Of thirty thousand dinners,” 

or perhaps a rather less number, the old china held its 
own, till the irruption of the modern china-bunter. She 
manages to pry into every hidden nook of every old house 
and to cajole the family out of their cherished heirlooms 
in chinaware, by hook or by crook. She ge¢s the cups and 
saucers and sugar bowls and teapots, even if it be ata 
good round price. 

But “the old garret” remains; and long may it stay, as 
a reminder of the old times. Even those dusty old piles 
of sermons—in pamphlet or in MS.—though never, per- 
haps, possessed of the sap and vitality of Truth, and drier 
now than Ezekiel’s valley of dry bones, may yet be worth 
saving, as curiosities for some hardy explorer who in the 
next century may try to find out, from their antiquated and 
merciless outgivings, what manner of man it could have 
been who preached, or what unearthly distortion of the 
religious sentiment could have produced, such notions of 
human duty and destiny.—Hartford Times. 


The Room Beneath the Rafters. 


“Sometimes when I have dropped to sleep, 
Draped in a soft, luxurious gloom, 
Across my drowsing mind will creep 
The memory of another room, 
Where resinous knots in roof-boards made 
A frescoing of light and shade, 
And sighing poplars brushed their ieaves 
Against the humbly sloping eaves. 


“ Again I fancy in my dreams, 
I’m lying in my trundle-bed, 
I seem to see the bare old beams 
And unhewn rafters overhead, 
The hornet’s shrill, falsetto hum 
I hear again, and see him come 
Forth from his mud-walled hanging house, 
Dressed in his black and yellow blouse. 


“There summer dawns in sleep I stirred, 
And wove into my fair dream’s woof, 
The chattering of a martin bird, 
Or raindrops pattering on the roof; 
Or half awake and half in fear, 
I saw the spider spinning near 
His pretty castle, where the fly 
Should come to ruin by and by. 


“ And there I fashioned from my brain, 
Youth’s shining structure in the air, 
I did not wholly build in vain 
For some were lasting, firm and fair; 
And I am one who lives to say 
My life has held more gold than gray, 
And that the splendor of the real 
Surpassed my early dreams ideal. 


“ But still I live to wander back 
To that old time and that old place, 
To thread my way o’er Memory’s track, 
And catch the early morning’s grace, 
In that quaint room beneath the rafter, 
That echoed to my child'sh laughter ; 
To dream again the dreams that grew 
More beautiful as they came true.” 
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POTATOES, AND HOW TO COOK THEM. 

OWEVER good a potato may be, it is easy to 
spoil it in cooking. From being one of the 
most tasteful and nutritious of vegetables, it 
may be made both disagreeable and even dis- 
gusting, all through being badly cooked. It used to be 
a common practice, years ago, and may perchance be 
so now in some far-behind regions, to boil potatoes 
with other vegetables, and even meat, in the same pot. 
There is a prevailing opinion that every one knows how 
to cook a potato. This opinion is the very reverse of the 
fact. The greatest amount of ‘‘mealiness” lies near the 
skin, and parings half an inch thick dispense effectually 
with that desideratum. On the other hand, how disgust- 
ing are patches of skin and “eyes” left here and there. 
To pare potatoes properly, you must not have a blunt 
knife, but rather a small, sharp-pointed instrument, a 
knife that has been worn down considerably from its 
original size and shape, can deal with deep-set eyes and 
awkward protuberances. New potatoes should have 

their skins brushed off or scraped off with a knife. 
Undoubtedly there is an art in boiling potatoes well. 
To accomplish this result, let your potatoes be sizable, or 
cut to almost equal size; let them lie in cold water for 
half an hour or more after paring; put them in boiling 
water, just enough to cover them, adding a little salt, and 
let them boil, not too fast, until they are nearly ready to 
break. A small iron skewer is better than a fork to try 
them with, as there is not the danger of breaking the 
potato. Pour off the water quickly, set the saucepan with 
the potatoes on the stove for a minute with the lid off, 
give them a shake, and place them in the vegetable dish 
(which has been warmed), and cover them lightly with a 
diaper, not by any means with the cover of the vegetable 
dish. They should be eaten at once, or they will soon 
pass the condition of Av7me. There is hardly any form 
in which potatoes can be served which surpasses that of 

good potatoes, boiled as above, served hot. 


COLD BOILED POTATOES. 


There are many possibilities in a dish of cold, boiled 
potatoes ; they can be fried, used in the making of bread 
and cake, put into a pie or pudding with meat, utilized in 
hash, soup, and many other ways. A favorite dish for 
breakfast in Devonshire, among the poorer classes, is 
prepared thus: Having fried the bacon, which should 
be sufficiently fat, the potatoes left over from yesterday 
are to be chopped up fine, and stirred about with a 
broad-pointed knife until well hot, then let them stand 
on or beside the fire to brown at the bottom; then place 
a plate or dish the size and shape of the frying pan, 
and turn out. If the potatoes were good, the result will 
be highly satisfactory; and when potatoes are grown 
by the cottages, it makes a cheap as well as substantial 
breakfast, especially if the pork be, as they say, “ raised 
on the same.” 

MASHED POTATOES. 

Here, again, we have variety. We have tasted—we 
never wish to eat — mashed potatoes done after this 
fashion: The potatoes having been boiled five minutes 
too long, to a pulp, salt and pepper are added, and the 
paste is served up as mashed potatoes, the smell of the 
water and the taste of the poisonous refuse being pre- 
dominant. 

Potatoes to be mashed should be well boiled and dried, 


then utterly broken into flour with a wire potato masher, 
when a little salt, and milk or cream and butter should be 
added, according to taste and opinion. The milk should 
never be overdone, and as to butter, that can be added at 
table if deficient, and so also the seasoning. Over-salting 
hopelessly spoils the dish, and if an overproportion of 
milk be used, and any of the dish remains cold, it is 
almost certain to turn sour. Cold mashed potatoes can 
be utilized as a supper dish, or they can remain for use in 
bread making. If the former, mould the potatointo small 
flat cakes, and fry in sweet lard. Dipped in beaten egg 
and bread crumbs they are made richer, but not more 
wholesome. 
FRIED POTATOES. 

Some doctors declare that “ mischief lurks in the frying 
pan.” If by frying they mean soaking in grease, they are 
possibly not far out. But there is frying amd frying. 
With pure sweet lard, and a hot fire to insure a quick 
browning, the possibilities for mischief are greatly 
lessened. But, even then, there is “a more excellent 
way.” One such way is to slice the potatoes thinly, put a 
layer in an earthen dish, sprinkle a little flour and small 
bits of butter, and repeat the ‘same until the dish is 
nearly full, seasoning with chopped onion, salt and pepper; 
cover, or nearly cover, the whole with milk, and bake for 
two hours in ahot oven. The result will be to most a very 
tempting dish. 

STEWED POTATOES. 

For six persons use two quarts of thin-sliced raw pota- 
toes, three ounces of fat bacon (some would say more 
bacon, and that would be my taste), half a teaspooonful of 
grated onion, half a teaspoonful of pepper, and one even 
teaspoonful of salt. Use a deep pudding dish that can 
be placed on the table. Have the bacon cut in thin 
slices, and spread about one-third of the whole at the 
bottom of the disk. Sprinkle the onion over this, and 
then add half the sliced potatoes. Over them sprinkle 
the pepper and salt, and then add the rest of the potatoes 
and the pepper and salt. Lay the rest of the bacon on 
the potatoes, and moisten the whole with four tablespoon- 
fuls of water. Cover the dish closely, and put in a moder- 
ately hot oven. Bake for half an hour, then remove the 
cover and cook twenty minutes longer. The bacon at 
the top should be crisp and brown. Serve hot. This is 
a cheap, useful, and easily-made dish, and appetizing for 
supper—for those who eat suppers. 


POTATOES IN BREAD MAKING. 

Most bakers, we believe, use potatoes in the prepara- 
tion of their bread, but we do not know, and do not 
wish to know, the process. In domestic bread making 
the potatoes should be sound and good, as well as 
well cooked. The potato must be rubbed into the flour 
dry, and if wetted with milk instead of water, the result 
will be so much the better. In the same way cold 
potatoes may be used in making the paste for puddings 
(boiled), pies, and cakes, with the addition of dripping 
or fat of some kind, and a little baking powder. Hot 
potato cake is light, easy of digestion, and nourishing, 
and might often take the place of more expensive cakes 
at tea time. 

There are scores of other ways of cooking and using 
potatoes, but the recipes we have given are simple, easy, 
and not expensive ; and, besides, they have the important 
merit of not being daringly opposed to good digestion. — 
Practical Housekeeping, London. 
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A Page of Biblical History. 


Presented in Eloquent Verse. 


ABRAHAM OFFERING UP ISAAC. 
Morn breaketh in the east. The purple clouds 
Are putting on their gold and violet, 

To look the meeter for the sun’s bright coming. 
Sleep is upon the waters and the wind; 

And Nature, from the wavy forest-leaf 

To her majestic master, sleeps. As yet 

There is no mist upon the deep blue sky, 

And the clear dew is on the blushing bosoms 
Of crimson roses in a holy rest. 

How hallowed is the hour of morning! meet— 
Ay, beautifully meet—for the pure prayer. 

The patriarch standeth at his tented door, 
With his white locks uncovered. "Tis his wont 
To gaze upon that gorgeous Orient; 

And at that hour the awful majesty 

Of man who talketh often with his God 

Is wont to come again, and clothe his brow 

As at his fourscore strength. But now he seemeth 
To be forgetful of his vigorous frame, 

And boweth to his staff as at the hour 

Of noontide sultriness. And that bright sun— 
He looketh at its pencill’d messengers, 
Coming in golden raiment, as if all 

Were but a graven scroll of fearfulness. 

Ah! he is waiting till it herald in 

The hour to sacrifice his much-loved son! 


Light poured on the world! and Sarah stands 
Watching the steps of Abraham and her child 
Along the dewy sides of the far hills, 

And praying that her sunny boy faint not. 
Would she have watched their path so silently 
If she had known that he was going up, 

E’en in his fair-haired beauty, to be slain 

As a white lamb for sacrifice? They trod 
Together onward, patriarch and child— 

The bright sun throwing back the old man’s shade 
In straight and fair proportions, as of one 
Whose years were freshly numbered. He stood up, 
Tall in his vigorous strength; and, like a tree 
Rooted in Lebanon, his frame bent not. 

His thin white hairs had yielded to the wind, 
And left his brow uncovered; and his face, 
Impressed with the stern majesty of grief, 
Nerved to a solemn duty, now stood forth 

Like a rent rock, submissive yet sublime. 

But the young boy—he of the laughing eye 
And ruby lip—the pride of life was on him. 

He seemed to drink the morning. Sun and dew, 
And the aroma of the spicy trees, 

And all that giveth the delicious East 

Its fitness for an Eden, stole like light 

Into his spirit, ravishing his thoughts 

With love and beauty. Everything he met, 
Buoyant or beautiful, the lightest wing 

Of bird or insect, or the palest dye 

Of the fresh flowers, won him from his path; 
And joyously broke forth his tiny shout 

As he flung back his silken hair, and sprung 
Away to some green spot or clustering vine, 
To pluck his infant trophies. Every tree 

And fragrant shrub was a new hiding-place ; 
And he could crouch till the old man came by, 
Then bound before him with his childish laugh, 


Stealing a look behind him, playfully 
To see if he had made his father smile. 


The sun rode on in heaven. The dew stole up 
From the fresh daughters of the earth, and heat 
Came like a sleep upon the delicate leaves, 

And bent them with the blossoms to their dreams. 
Still trod the patriarch on with that same step, 
Firm and unfaltering; turning not aside 

To seek the olive shades, or lave their lips 

In the sweet waters of the Syrian wells, 

Whose gush hath so much music. Weariness 
Stole on the gentle boy, and he forgot 

To toss his sunny hair from off his brow, 

And spring for the fresh flowers and light wings 
As in the early morning; but he kept 

Close by his father’s side, and bent his head 
Upon his bosom like a drooping bud, 

Lifting it not, save now and then to steal 

A look up to the face whose sternness awed 

His childishness to silence. 


It was noon— 
And Abraham on Moriah bowed himself, 
And buried up his face, and prayed for strength. 
He could not look upon his son and pray ; 
But, with his hand upon the clustering curls 
Of the fair, kneeling boy, he prayed that God 
Would nerve him for that hour. 


He rose up and laid 
The wood upon the altar. All was done. 
He stood a moment, and a deep flush 
Passed o'er his countenance; and then he nerved 
His spirit with a bitter strength, and spoke: 
“Tsaac! my only son!” The boy looked up. 
“ Where is the lamb, my father ?”—Oh, the tones, 
The sweet, familiar voice of a loved child! 
What would its music seem at such an hour !— 
It was the last deep struggle. Abraham held 
His loved, his beautiful, his only son, 
And lifted up his arm, and called on God— 
And lo! God’s angel stayed him—and he fell 


Upon his face and wept. : 
—N. P. Willis. 


THE DISPERSION OF MANKIND. 


Stately on Shinar’s ancient plain 
Uprose a mighty thought in stone; 
The thinkers scoffed in pure disdain 
Of forces mightier than their own. 
Full many a moon had waxed and waned, 
Full many a brain and hand had striven 
To pile a tower, which, unrestrained 
By bound or bar, should smite the heaven. 


Then came the injured Godhead down, 
And cursed them with an alien speech; 
And from the thunder of his frown 
Afar they wandered, each from each. 
But in the curse a blessing lurked : 
From baftled language nations grew; 
And thus the wrath of Heaven hath worked 
The purpose of its mercy too. 
—W. Morley Punshon. 
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The Fragrant Pineapple. 
HOW TO CAN AND PRESERVE IT. 

The pineapple makes a very fair canned fruit. It is 
canned in exactly the same way as cherries and requires 
to be cooked about the same length of time. Its full flavor 
is brought out best, however, when it is preserved in slices 
or made into a thick marmalade. A delicious cordial is 
also made from the sugar-loaf pine. 

To preserve pineapples, weigh out three-quarters of a 
pound of sugar to a pound of fruit. Peel, slice and core 
the pineapple and sprinkle with sugar as you slice. Cover 
the slices closely and set them away over night. In the 
morning they will be nearly covered with a thick sirup. 
Turn the pineapple and sirup into a preserving kettle and 
bring it to the boiling point. Let it boil for about five 
minutes, then put it in cans, which should be standing in 
boiling water to receive it. 

For marmalade, use a pound of sugar to a pound of 
fruit, and chop the pineapple into as fine bits as possible 
after peeling and coring it. Mix the sugar with it and in 
the morning cook it for about half an hour. At the end of 
this time it should be soft enough to put through a puree 
sieve. Strain it in this way and return it to the preserving 
kettle. Continue cooking it, stirring it constantly, until it 
is a clear, amber-colored paste, which becomes firm when 
itis cold. It will take about half or three-quarters of an 
hour longer. Cool it in earthen jars. 

For a cordial, peel and cut up the pineapples, using the 
cores which have been rejected in preserving. Put the 
chopped pineapple in a preserving kettle, barely covering it 
with water. Let the water boil until the flavor has been 
thoroughly extracted from the pineapple. Strain and 
then add a quarter of a pound of sugar to a pound of fruit, 
if the pineapples are sugar-loaf; or half a pound of sugar 
to the same amount if they are the acid strawberry pine. 
Boil the sirup for ten minutes. Then measure it and add 
a quart of the best cooking brandy to a quart of the sirup. 
Bottle it and keep it for about six months before making 
use of it, or longer if you wish, as it improves with age.— 
New York Tribune. 


The Most Convenient Way to Boil Vegetables. 

Boiling can be more conveniently and readily accom- 
plished on a kerosene oil or gas stove than in any other 
kind of oven. But beets, carrots and parsnips, as well as 
other roots, may be cooked in the oven for a long time 
very slowly in closed vessels, subjected to the same degree 
of heat that is required in roasting meat, from 300 to 350 
degrees Fahrenheit. Green vegetables, peas, beans and 
the like, are very deliciously cooked in this way. They re- 
tain a very much finer flavor than when subjected to the 
customary heat of the iron stove in an open vessel or when 
boiled. When the heat is properly regulated, all kinds of 
fruit and vegetables may be cooked in the oven, in vege- 
table dishes—china, porcelain or stoneware—open or cov- 
ered. The watery kinds require very little water. The 
drier kinds may have a little water added. The steam 
generated at the higher heat to which the outside of the 
vessel is subjected raises the temperature within the cov- 
ered vessel only to about the boiling point; and while the 
vessel may not be steam-tight lest it burst, yet it may be 
sufficiently tight to retain the aromatic oils which should 
not be carried off, thus assuring the full flavor. 


In the rice- pny nations very large quantities of legumi- 
nous plants of the pea and bean order are consumed with 
the rice: they furnish nitrogen, in which rice is deficient. 
Full nutrition and strength could not be attained on a diet 
consisting wholly of rice. Rice is almost wholly starch. 

An Early California Bill of Fare. 

At the hotel men’s convention in Chicago the other day, 
the following bill of fare of an old California hotel of 1850 
was exhibited :— 


Soup: 
Roast: 
Beef, Mexican (prime cut), ‘ I 50 
Beef, up along, . I 00 
Beef, plain, I 00 
Beef, with one potato (air size), I 25 
Beef, tame, from the States, . ‘ I 50 
VEGETABLES: 
Baked beans, plain, . 75 
Baked beans, greased, ‘ I 00 
Two potatoes (medium size), . 50 
Two potatoes, peeled, 75 
ENTREES: 
Bacon, fried, ‘ ‘ I 00 
Hash, low grade, 75 
Hash, 18 carats, . ‘ ‘ 3 I 00 
GAME: 
Codfish balls, per pair, 75 
Grizzly, roast, . ‘ ‘ I 00 
Grizzly, fried, . un. 75 
Jackass rabbit (w hole), I 00 
PASTRY: 
Rice pudding, plain, . .  . 75 
Rice pudding, with molasses, ; i I 00 
Rice pudcing, with brandy peaches, 2 00 
Square meal, with dessert, . 3 00 


Payable in advance. 
N. B.—Gold scales at the end of the bar. 


Ferment. 

A housewife who is fond of experimenting made one day 
a delicious snow pudding, flavored with preserved pine- 
apple. It was served with a custard sauce, also flavored 
with the pineapple, the solid part of the preserves being 
used for the pudding and the sirup for the sauce. The 
pudding was a great success, and, thinking to make it 
more delicious, the next time the pudding was made, fresh 
uncooked pineapple was used, and the pudding, which is 
a preparation of gelatine, whites of eggs and sugar, was 
beaten until stiff and set away in a mould toharden. The 
housewife, feeling sure of a dainty dessert, waited with 
pride for the sweet course of her dinner. But alas, when 
it came to her table it was a thin, watery liquid, with bits 
of pineapple floating in it; pleasant enough to the taste, 
but hardly a delight to the eye. No one could explain the 
mystery of the disappearance of the gelatine until a scien- 
tific cook explained that chemists had recently discovered 
that pineapple had a wonderful digestive power, and that 
it had probably consumed the gelatine. The principle 
discovered has lately been applied to a new preparation of 
beef extract to be used for beef tea, sauces and soups. Its 
superiority to other extracts is based on the fact that not 
only the extract of the beef, but the solid meat fibre are a 
part of it, being made soluble by a pineapple ferment.— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 
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Quiet Hours wm 
Quick Witted. 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh 
and entertaining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


PRIZE PUZZLE. 

350.—AN OLD WOMAN WHO LIVED IN A SHOE. 
It seems appropriate just at this time that the story—and it 
is not a story devoid of facts for its foundation—of a certain 
“old woman,” her home and her family, should be told in the 
“Quiet Hours” pages of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. As it must 
be admitted that the “ shoe” of this “ old woman” is no small 
affair, it would occur to any thoughtful student of the situation 
that there should have been no “ family jars.” A good atlas 
will assist the reader to comprehend the story, parts of which 
will be found rather obscure. 

No sooner had she set up housekeeping than the old woman’s 
perplexities began, and “she didn’t know what to do.” 

At the very first there was no end of trouble with her (1, loud 
noise, and a prickly growth); they did not want her to settle in 
the old shoe near them, and were determined to drive her back 
to her old home. They made life so disagreeable for her that 
she was in constant terror. If she stayed at home she was 
afraid her house would be burned down over her head, and if 
she went out she was fearful of being kidnapped or shot. 
There was no peace for her anyway; but the old woman had 
a good deal of grit (2, real, aged, also an invigorator, and cour- 
age), and she meant to stay. So after a while the quarrelsome 
people let her alone. 

Now, she thought her troubles were at an end, and she could 
settle down tu a quiet life in the old shoe, with her children 
around. But, alas! there was trouble now about the mortgage. 
You see, the old lady was ambitious, and she had taken a big 
farm, so that there would be plenty of land for herself and 
enough left to give each of her children a homestead when they 
should grow up to be men and women. But for some reason 
or other she did not have a clear deed, and there was no end of 
lawsuits, and fighting, too, before it was all settled. 

By the time she had these matters arranged to her liking, she 
had quite a family of sturdy girls and boys. There were 
steady (3, against, a snare, and to sever), industrious (4, writing 
utensil, worthles-, and z-a), (5, a couple of ’Linas, who were so 
near alike that only two cirections could distinguish them), (6, 
a shady place, and cognizant), (7, fresh, and a kind of jacket), 
(8, an object of adoration, and soil), little (9, highway, and to 
surround), and several others. 

Now it seemed as if matters might prosper with the old 
woman. But, no; she was very ambitious, as I told you, and 
had a big, motherly heart, so when sume bright, quick-witted 
boys from (ro, anger,and part of the earth), who had heard 
about the Shoe family, wanted to come and live with them, she 
thought they could bring the wood and water and do the 
(11, city of Virginia) and digging, so that the children need 
not work so hard; so she took them right in, and after a time 
adopted them as her own, just as if the old shoe were not full 
enough before. But by and by she found that, with all their 
good traits, these adopted children liked (12, to move quickly, 
and a ledge of rocks) too well, and would drink, quarrel and 
fight. (13, “exalted, between interjections ”), said she, “ what 
shall I do?” 

After thinking matters over for awhile, she concluded to 
adopt a steady-going, industrious boy from (14, the first prin- 
ciple, and an indefinite quantity), who was fond of (15, a city 


in Pennsylvania), in hopes that he might help the older boys to 
manage the unruly children and keep the house quiet. But she 
soon found that he liked (16, a kind of stretcher), and, more than 
this, he was so self-important and bent on having his own way, 
that several times when matters did not go to suit him he came 
near blowing the old shoe up and killing everybody in it. 

By this time the Shoe family was pretty large, and some of 
the children had grown wealthy and aristocratic, and too 
proud to do their own work; so, following their mother’s 
example, they took in some bright-eyed, curly-headed little 
(17, a joint, and increases) fellows to do it for them, and after 
some time the old woman adopted these, too, but not until after 
they had made a great deal of trouble. 

Thrifty (18, a respectful title, to grind, and places) and 
bustling (19, fresh, and a large city) did not fancy having (20, a 
narrow lane, an herb, and a verb), and (21, the inseparable 
Siamese twins), who lived in a remote corner of the old shoe, 
living in idleness and luxury with so many servants, while they 
had to work so hard for a living; and aristocratic (22, a girl, 
and part of the head) was jealous of hard-working (23, young, 
and a country in Europe), because she thought she was just 
“ mother’s pet.” (24, “A Western state) a grudge,” she said. 

So by and by the children who lived in the heel determined 
to cut the old shoe up and start housekeeping on their own 
account. Then what a time there was! The old lady felt so 
badly “‘she didn’t know what to do.” She told them it was 
(25, a city in Ohio), and tried to pacify them; but it was of 
no use. They were bent on mischief. Then the children 
who lived in the toe said: “ Don’t you worry, mother; we’ll see 
about this. They sha’n’t go off; we’re not going to have your 
home broken up in your old age.” So after a good many hard 
words, some quarreling, more fighting, and a great many 
wounds, some of which later needed (26, a city in Michigan), 
the old shoe was patched up and they were all one family 
again. Really, there seemed to be more children than ever 
before, for the old woman’s mania for adopting them seemed to 
grow stronger every year she lived. 

There were the (27, pronoun, a narrow way, and the plural of 
a woman’s Christian name), (28, a slight cut), (29, violent 
motion, and the plural of an article), (30, a cut of meat, and 
comfort), and I can’t begin to tell how many others, who were 
taken in on one pretext or another, to work on the farm, till 
the old shoe, which had been stretched and pieced and patched 
so much that you could hardly tell which was patch and which 
was shoe, was full to overflowing, and they had pieced out the 
big toe, too, to take in (31, a vowel lacking “enthusiasm of 
warmth ”"—America recently had trouble with her), and the (32, 
interjection, and something used by fruit preservers). 

Some of these adopted children, like the (33, to support) and 
(34, to measure, a river in Scotland, part of a church, and a-»-s), 
were peaceable and industrious, and a credit to the family; 
but most of them were pretty troublesome. Some cried for 
meat and some cried for bread; some cried for clothes and 
some cried for toys; some cried for a*great deal of money and 
a very little work—and all cried to have their own way. Like 
her illustrious predecessor, the old woman tried to “ whip them 
all soundly and send them to bed,” but there were too many of 
them—she just couldn’t do it, though she did manage to shut 
some of them up. At last the older children grew indignant. 
They said: “ Why, mother, you must stop this; you are get- 
ting in your dotage. You'll turn us all out of house and home 
if you keep on so. Send these dirty, troublesome children 
back where they came from.” “Oh, no,” said the mother, “I 
can’t send them off. We shall (35, town in Indiana, at no time, 
and a vessel), if we do right. Don’t you see how much better 
they are after they have lived with us awhile, and how much 
they can help about the house?” “But, mother,” said the 
boys, “ they are taking the money out of our pockets and the 
bread out of our mouths. We can’t work as cheap as they 
can and we can’t live as they do; and, besides, they (36, moun- 
tains in United States, trouble, and a portion of the globe), and 
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we don’t want them here. At any rate, you must send off 
those disgusting (37, part of a cask, and peace) fellows with the 
queer eyes.” But the mother’s heart was tender, and it didn’t 
seem as if she could send them away. “ Well,” said the boys, 
“if you say so, we suppose they must stay, and we’ll do the 
best we can with them. But promise us, mother, that you 
won't adopt any more, at least till they have learned to keep 
themselves clean, to read and write, earn their own living and 
agree to obey your rules, for we can’t stand it any longer.” 
But the mother hesitates—she “ doesn’t know what to do.” 

There, I really believe I forgot to tell you the old woman’s 
name. Strange! when she is so proud of it! It is (38; a river 
in North America). 

PRIZES AND RULES :—First Prize, Three Dollars for the first 
correct list of answers to the above thirty-eight nouns—mostly 
names of divisions of countries, and cities; Second Prize, one 
year’s subscription to GooD HOUSEKEEPING for the second 
ditto; Zhird Prize, anv one of the sixteen bound volumes of 
this magazine for the third correct list. Number the answers 
in order from 1 to 38, but do not copy the printed descriptions. 
Two answers may be offered to any numbers that may admit 
of more than one. Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. 
Precedence will be determined by date of postmark. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within the 
last twelve months are requested not to compete for those 
offered here. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank, to be found on page x14. 
must be signed and attached to each list entered in competition 
for the above prizes, or it will not be considered. 

Answers must be received by 6 p. m., Saturday, August 26, 
1893. 

PRIZE PUZZLE—ANSWERS. 
345.—SHAKESPEARIAN ANAGRAMS. 

The mails are great telltales. “ What have they been report- 
ing now?” do you ask? Oh! nothing to make us blush— 
unless it is with joy, for who doesn’t have this experience on 
learning that their labors are doing somebody good? Well, 
the mails have been telling us that the “Shakesperian Ana- 
grams” have been looked after by readers of Goon Hovse- 
KEEPING far and near, with a commendable degree of zest, 
considering the fervency of the atmosphere. The returning 
mails will please report that the First Prize of three dollars 
has been won by John M. Kendall of Vorcester, Mass.; the 
Second, a year’s subscription to Goop HouSEKEEPING, by B. 
L. Dempsey of Albany, N. Y., and the Third, any one of the 


fifteen bound volumes of this magazine, by M. Swift Willets 


of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


. Drag the clean trap in, 
. “ Now!” said Cartyle. 
. Charm an ode, 
. Tar for bins, 
Fire an arc rule! 
. Renting duels, 
. Grin, Leo! 
. Up, theu same lost sun, 
. O, save Utica’s car, 
. Is Alice bad? 
11. Darnley’s, 
12. O tongue, call Bob, 
13. A sobless mop, 
14. See’r, we harangue Dick, 
15. Pie—a rasping menu. 
16. Bias rule, 

7. Let cat up, Julie, 

18. Ride our mast, 

19. S. B. in a seat, 
20. Curious calms in our Isaac, 
21. On F’s flat fish-jar, 
22. Well. lama pig! 
23. Punch a liar, 

24. Having rushes, 

25. Off pet Emperor T.! 
26. Ah, a K. train, 

7. Grow] in wo, slim lad, 
28. Blamed yacht, 
29. O Jacus, Seth, Will! 
30. Cry her shop list, 
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Richard Plantagenet 
Cardinal Wolse 

Andromache 

Fortinbras 

Friar Laurence 

Guildenstern 

Goneril 

Leonatus Posthumus 

Octavius Cesar 

Alcibiades 

Lysander 

Lancelot Gobbo 

eas-blossom 

Sir Andrew Ague-cheek 

WMenenius Agrippa 

Belarus 

Juliet Capulet 

Artemidorus 

Sebastian 

Caius Marcius Coriolanus 

Falstaff 

Villiam Page 

Calphurnia 

Sir Hugh Evans 

Peter of Pomfret 

Aatharina 

William Longsword 

Lady Macbeth 

Justice Shallow 

Christopher Sly 


31. Hard Punic Lapland, 
32. Lice, my Ben, 
33- Dora and Ida roamed on, 
34- I, Tom Ranus Ancus, 
35. To our game, O men! 
36. Is clay mush? 
7. Their lost pa, 
38. I dust no curtains, 
39. Tom riled Mary, 
40. If our Moses hoped, 
41. Mute address, Mustard-seed 
42. Ruth he grubbed, Hubert de Burgh 
43- A mole rug, Eglamour 
44- Lgrunted for a cobbler, Robert Faulconh idge 
45. Oh—Ir—in nobby Greek, Henry Bolingbroke 
46. By both relics, Sir Toby Belch 
47- A hard music, Archidamus 
48. A foreign carpron, Prince of Arragon 
49. O call pale June, Joan la Pucelle 
50. Or one shelf, Holofernes 
The lists of the following persons are worthy of honerable 
mention, and nearly every one was correct—a few misspelled 
names appeared : Massachusetts—M. A.Ward, Franklin; Maude 
W. Chase, Lynn; Jennie C. Fletcher, Milton; Mrs. F. A. Birge, 
Southampton; W. H. Danforth, M. D., Mrs. J. F. Wicks and 
Mrs. F. C. Bigelow, Worcester; Carrie G. Pike, Springfield; 
Mrs. G. F. Wellman, Boston ; M. T. Currier, Amesbury ; Eliza- 
beth P. Noyes, Brookline. Mew Yors—Helen H. Cornell, New 
York; Mrs. A. B. Mitchell and Mrs. O. F. Thompson, Troy; 
Phebe A. Secor, Peekskill; Kate E. Nelson, Brooklyn; George 
M. Woodcock, Buffalo. Vermont—Helen F. Shaw and Mary 
E. Stone, St. Johnsbury; Mrs. Frank E. Damon, Springfield 
New Jersey—Mrs. R. W. Woodward, Elizabeth; Helen 
Schoch, East Orange. J///inois—C. W. Alexander, Jackson- 
ville; Mrs. D. Burlingame, Earlville ; Mrs. Flora G. Moulton, 
Chicago. Mrs. J. M. K. Southwick, Newport, R. I.; M. N. 
Robinson, Lancaster, Pa.; L. P. McIntire, Washington, D. C.; 
E. H. Brown, Dayton, O.; Nellie McKee, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. 
J. E. Wright, Baraboo, Wis.; Mary A. Adams, Colorado 
Springs, Col.; Mrs. W. H. Trippet, Deer Lodge, Mont.; Lela 
M. Barrett, Rusk, Texas. Other lists contained one or two 
wrong names. 


Cardinal Pandulph 
Cymbeline 

Don Adriano de Armado 
Marcus Antonius 

Romeo Montague 
Lysimachus 

Philostrate 

Titus Andronicus 

Lady Mortimer 

Dromio of Ephesus 


Lines from the Letters of Puzzle Workers. 
Anagrams are airy things, 
Yet, like bees, they have their stings ; 
Quaint and curious they be, 
Full of baffling mystery. 
Yet to solve them we delight, 
Bring the hidden words to sight. 
Though we fail a prize to gain, 
Pleasure giv'n’s not in vain. M.N. R. 

If there is any virtue in the “try, try again ” plan, I will land 
that three dollars some of these days, won’t I? L. M. B. 

I greatly enjoy studying the different puzzles which come in 
your magazine, though I am not often successful in getting out 
the entire puzzle; yet I have been well repaid in the pleasure 
it has given me in reviewing some of my old studies. E. H. B. 


PUZZLES IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING NO. 176. 
346.—Riddles to Solve. j 
Answers—1. Teapots; 2. Rivers; 3. Clocks; 4. Cornstalks ; 
5. Wagons. 


347.—Vegetable Garden. 

Answers—t1. Ra-dishes; 2. Par-snips; 3. Let-tuce (‘tis); 4. 
Beets; 5. Cabb-age; 6. O-nion; 7. Spin-ach; 8. Cel-ery; 9. 
Pot-at-o- 10 A-spar-a-gus(t); 11. Car-rot; 12. Tom-a-toes; 13. 
Sal-si-fy; 14. Par-sley; 15. Li-ma beans; 16. Cu(e)-cumber; 
17. Corn; 18. Rasp-, Goose-, Straw-, Mul-, and Black-berry ; 
19. Cit-ron; 20. Can’t-elope; 21. Spear-mint ; 22. Cat-nip. 

Mrs. Lucy A. Stowell of Petersham, and Sara C. Parker of 
Pittsfield, Mass., sent good lists of answers to No. 347, the 
former offering “Sea Kale” for 10, and “ Leek” for 17; and 
the latter “ Leek” for 6, “ Pepper” for 17, and “ Tarragon” 
for 19. 
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Library Leaflets. 


Whittier with the Children. 

We have in this delightful volume a new study of the 
many-sided life of the noble “ Quaker poet.” The child- 
side of his nature—that elusive quality that best came 
out in touch with children—was the very depth that lov- 
ing admirers of the good New England poet failed to 
sound. We do not remembera single note struck in poem 
or prose since Whittier died, that rings out the beautiful 
friendship with children, in which he was learner as well 
as teacher, and yet the royal ruler of their hearts. Mar- 
garet Sidney has sounded this note, and her exquisite 
study is one of the finest things in the “ Whittiana” of 
the day. It is purest English; with the true simplicity 
of achild in its directness; personal, with that delicate 
aroma that yields the living atmosphere, meanwhile 
keeping the writer in the background—a most difficult 
task to do, but admirably accomplished in Margaret 
Sidney’s “ Whittier with the Children,” which was all 
written from intimate personal friendship, and from 
choice family reminiscences. The book is very hand- 
somely published, being illustrated with full-page photo- 
gravure of “ Whittier with the Children,” and sixteen 
exquisite cuts from photographs and drawings made at 
the poet’s homes of his pets and favorite retreats. Royal 
8vo, uncut edges, with silver and gold ornaments, $1.50. 
D. Lothrop Company, Boston. 


Twenty Minutes Late. 

A bright young heroine, who shows herself “a little 
woman ” under difficulties ; a kind-hearted car conductor 
and his family ; a fair, delicate flower of an invalid child; a 
noble physician; these are afew of the characters that 
appear in this interesting story, from the pen of “ Pansy ” 
(Mrs. G. R. Alden). The incidents are curiously grouped 
around the accident of a lost train of cars. Butin Pansy’s 
belief there are no happenings; even the slightest event is 
ordered, arid what seems blind and contrawise is sure to 
be controverted. So the seeming accident, by whicha 
little group of young people lose their train home from a 
picnic and return by separate ways, is ingeniously made 
to form the starting-point for a series of events that effect 
the happiness of several families. It is a beautiful story, 
marvelously natural, and with that peculiar sympathetic 
quality that makes Mrs. Alden such a world-wide favorite. 
Published in a handsomely bound, illustrated 12mo vol- 
ume, by D. Lothrop Company, Boston. 


Donald Marcy. 

A new novel from the graceful, powerful pen of Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps is published under the above title by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. of Boston and New York, 
neatly bound in cloth, at $1.25. Donald Marcy, the hero 
of the story, is a student at Harle University,a manly, 
honorable fellow, though possessing certain qualities, 
natural to college boyhood, which have the effect of 
getting him into trouble of that sort which is liable to 
come from a college course. The story deals almost 
exclusively with the life at “ Harle”—which the reader 
can locate to suit the fancy—and gives an admirable pic- 
ture of the mingled manhood and folly which is to be 
found at an American university. Donald scarcely 
makes an impressive debut as he appears in the first 


chapter, the victim of a vigilant guardian of the peace; 
but as his character is worked out it shows continually 
better and more interesting, to the happy and hopeful 
finish. 


School Needlework. 

It is comparatively but a few years since the introduc- 
tion of needlework into the public schools of some of our 
cities ; but already the innovation has become established. 
In common with the recognition of manual training for 
the boys, there is no reason why we should not have for 
the girls practice in those things which will aid them 
correspondingly, and in the preparation and publication 
of aunique handbook relating to the use of the needle, 
Ginn & Co. of Boston have done a good service. The 
author of “School Needlework” is Olive C. Hapgood, 
teacher of sewing in the Boston public schools, and the 
text-book which she has provided for the use of pupils 
and teachers isan admirable one. There are two editions, 
that for the teachers having detailed suggestions as to 
successful methods for teaching the lessons. Every kind 
of needlework appropriate for the schoolroom is thor- 
oughly described and illustrated. 


Elementary Woodwork. 

This little manual is further designated on the title- 
page as “ Aseries of sixteen lessons taught in the senior 
grammar grade at Springfield, Mass., and designed to 
give fundamental instruction in use of all the principal 
tools needed in carpentry and joinery.” It is written by 
George B. Kilbon, principal of manual training in the 
Springfield schools and author of “ Knife Work in the 
Schoolroom.” It is published by Lee & Shepard of 
Boston, in a handsome cloth-bound volume of 100 pages, 
with the several exercises carefully illustrated. Price, 
seventy-five cents; by mail, eighty-five cents. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine anything better adapted to the subject 
than this manual, which is so clear, explicit and systematic 
that it may well be employed by those not having the ad- 
vantage of a teacher, as a guide and self-instructor in 
carpentry for boys. 


The Voice of a Flower. 

A story in which love, jealousy, murder, intrigue, de- 
tection, confession, suicide are factors cannot be a dull or 
insipid one; yet these factors are handled in a very quiet 
and satisfactory way, considering their radical natures, 
and the narrative, well told, has an absorbing interest, 
despite its dramatic and melancholy features. It is the 
strange growth of a rare flower which brings conviction 
and confession of the murder, leading to the self-destruc- 
tion of the murderer and the convent life of the innocent 
sufferer, and this fact gives title to the novel. The scene 
is laid in Germany and Italy, E. Gerard is the author, 
and the book is published as No. 116 of Appletons’ Town 
and Country Library, at 50 cents in paper covers, by D. 
Appleton & Co. of New York. 


Mona MacLean, Medical Student. 

This American publication of an English novel by 
Graham Travers forms No. 104 of Appletons’ Town and 
Country Library. It is a story of generous length, cover- 
ing 426 closely printed pages, and is by no means wanting 
in interest. The author draws his characters with skill, 
and is especially happy in dialogue—though the effect is 
marred by the profuse introduction of words and phrases 
from numerous foreign languages. 
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Editor's Portfolio. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., AUGUST, 1893. 


Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 


Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 

‘The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING Will be 
written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents w:  b2 served up from 
our own larder. Whenever: we borrow from a ne.zhvor a bit of this 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came from and to 
whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 


The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we do so in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknowl- 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields of effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goon 
HOUSEKEEPING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition of the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


To Our Contributors. 
Contributors to Goop HOUSEKEEPING will please to note— 


That—All communications for the Editorial Department should be 
addressed to the editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass.— 


That—Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for 
editorial consideration when the writers desire the return of their 
MSS.., if not accepted— 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being received— 


That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning as 
well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 


That—Goopv HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
mumbers and circumference, that makes it a necessity to put 
“copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, at least 
six weeks before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers 
and newsmen may have their copies on sale promptly on publica- 
tion date— 


That--Each contribution will be paid for by check immediately 
after the issue of the number in which the contribution is published— 


That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a ditierent nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 


That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply a 
necessity of circumstance and not in any way a discourtesy— 


That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned manu- 
script would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal and 
would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 


That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must inclose return postage with their 
communications. <A// manuscrift unaccompanied with return 
ostage,in case of not being retained for use, willbe filed away for 
safe keeping * until called for.” 


THE MIDSUMMER MENU. 

Miss Parloa has set aside the market basket for this 
month, and instead of visiting the market in search of 
something with which to grace the table and refresh the 
inner man, has been to Chicago, visiting the Exposition; 
of which, as well as of other things which came under her 
observing eye, she writes in that easy, happy way which 
makes it such a pleasure to read whatever comes from 
her versatile pen. There is still time for many to visit 
the great Fair, and doubtless there will be a more wide- 
spread desire to do so after reading Miss Parloa’s article; 
while the visitor will, by heeding her suggestions, be able 
to get the best possible from the time available. 


‘*A Noble Girlhood” continues to develop the com- 
mendable plans of the heroine, Louise, and to win the 
conservative “ Aunt Wealthy ” to a different way of look- 
ing upon life; though of course the changes come but 
slowly where the mental habits of a lifetime have to be 
effaced and new thoughts and motives cultivated. 


Margaret Fayerweather devotes several pages to “ Pic- 
kling and Preserving,” one of those annual topics which 
never wane in interest with the provident housewife. The 
summer and autumn with their blessings of fruit and 
berries call up always the natural discussion of best 
methods for “ putting away” the surplus for use when 
the warmth and sunshine of fruiting time shall have given 
place to the chill and storm of a more inclement season. 
Mrs. Fayerweather gives a large number of recipes, some 
of which, certainly, must prove valuable to nearly every 
manager of a housekold. 


Decidedly appropriate, at this season, is the considera- 
tion which L. E. Chittenden gives to “the Summer Sit- 
ting Room,” which is to be so arranged that even the 
father and the boys will sound its praises. 


Austine I. Camp writes a good deal of sound sense in 


the article on “ Feminine Economies.” With 2 clear com- 
prehension, the writer points out various ways in which a 
truer and more worthy economy may be practiced; and 
for some of the belittling things of life suggests substi- 


tutes which would be unquestionably far nobler and better. 


“ After the Last Wedding.”’ “The wedding is over: 
the children, wedding guests and wedding gayety are 
gone,” when the lone father and mother stretch hands 
toward each other and ask if their work is ended, or just 
begun. It is a touching pen picture which Slater Ketcham 
presents. 


Mrs. Oliver Bell Bunce reaches the servants’ quarters in 
her discussion of “ What to Do with My Lady's House,” 
and favors the reader with her usual comprehensive and 
instructive survey of the entire question. There is sound 
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sense, true economy, due provision for comfort, and a 
proper fitness of things in what she suggests and recom- 
mends. 


“Fruit as a Food” is the subject chosen by Isabella 
Gardner, M. D., for a valuable paper which relates closely 
to the health, and so to the happiness, of the family. Dr. 
Gardner evidently believes in fruit, but not in everything 
which passes under that name, and some of her words of 
gentle warning will bear frequent reading, while they carry 
the force of conviction. 


Treatment of “The Uncertain Tomato”’ seems to be 
reduced to a certainty, in the brief article contributed by 
Angelina M. Tuttle, in which a successful method of can- 
ning that erratic vegetable is laid down. 


‘*The Art of Shopping ”’ is in season when the sun shines 
intolerably, as well as amid the snows of winter, and no 
one writes more readably of this important topic than does 
Helena Rowe. For the present month she considers 
numerous varieties of cloths, pointing out the peculiarities, 
desirable and otherwise, of each, and triumphantly an- 
nouncing that “the hoop has been successfully laid upon 


the shelf.” 


Under the title of “ His Own Vine and Fig Tree,” New- 
ton Norton sketches the experience of a city resident who 


managed to secure for his urban home many of the luxuries 
which are naturally associated only with life in the coun- 
try, and this simply by the exercise of such forethought, 
industry, patience and temporary sacrifice as are within 
the command of most laboring men in the possession of 
ordinary health and strength. ° 


Ruth Hall has another chapter on “Fish, Flesh and 
Fowl,” which is filled to overflowing with recipes for the 
preparation of all manner of meats in all manner of ways, 
many of them so far removed from the beaten line as to 
claim the attention of those interested in a variety of appe- 
tizing dishes for the table. 


Mrs. N. A. M. Roe has the faculty of telling a story of 
simple life in such a way that its characters live and move, 
of which “ Miss Patten’s Charges” is an excellent illus- 
tration. The experiences of kind Miss Patten with 
Madam Pennybacker’s “noisy bit of doganity’’ will be 
followed with interest, while the moral of the story is a 


worthy one. 


M. Helen Fraser Lovett writes of “ Bureau Drawers 
and Closets ” as sources of order and comfort; a position 
to which it is quite possible that the average man may 
take exceptions, till he has investigated the matter from 
an unprejudiced standpoint. 


The original verse, in addition to the frontispiece of 
“Grandmother's Sunbonnet,” includes “ August,” by 


Annie M. Libby; “ Summer Beverages,” by F. E. Pratt; 
‘*Grandmother Said,” by Clark W. Bryan; ‘Gentle 
Rain,’ by May Kidder ; “ Blueberry Pies,” by Lizzie M. 
Hadley; ‘‘ Mud Cakes,” by Ethel E. Sleeper; “ A Lull- 
aby,” by Harriette E. Johnson; ‘‘Mistress and Maid,” 
by Florence N. Wright; ‘“‘ Contentment,” by Sister Ruth; 
while the music, “ Honeymoon Schottische,” will by no 
means be overlooked. 


There are the usual departments, completing a mid- 
summer spread of appetizing character and generous 
proportions. 


THE FAMILY SCRAP BASKET. 


CoMPILED Bits oF HouSEHOLD FACT AND FANCcY. 


Aman “too busy” to take care of his health is like a 
workman too busy to sharpen his tools. 


Mudge—That waiter in there is entirely too smart for 
his business. Yabsley—Why? Mudge—I told him to get 
me a rare steak, and he said it couldn’t be done. 


“In the case of the word onion,” inquired the teacher, 
“where does the accent fall?” And the sad-eyed, thought- 
ful boy with the freckled face said the accent fell mostly 
on the nose. 


He who is seen running for the train every morning has 
the appearance of an energetic, bustling mortal; but the 
man who is really energetic gets up early enough not to be 
obliged to rush for his train. 


Nothing is more silly than the pleasure some people 
take in speaking their minds. A man of this make will 
say a rude thing for the mere pleasure of saying it, when 
an opposite behavior, full as innocent, might have pre- 
served his friend, or made his fortune. 


When there is tea on the table in some of the hospitable 
homes of Barbour county, West Virginia, the traveler is 
sometimes asked, “Will you take wet sweetenin’ or dry 
sweetenin’?” If he elects the former, sorghum molasses 
is handed to him, while if he takes the latter, he gets maple 
sugar in little lumps. 


A delightful mixture for perfuming clothes that are 
packed away, and which is said to keep moths out also, is 
to be made as follows: Beat to a powder one ounce each 
of cloves, caraway seeds, nutmeg, mace, cinnamon, and 
Tonquin beans, and as much orris root as will equal the 
weight of the foregoing ingredients put together. Little 
bags of muslin should be filled with this mixture and 
placed among the garments. 


The borrowing family sent their boy Jack over to Mrs. 
Murphy’s to borrow some tea and sugar and a plate of 
butter. Mrs. Murphy was busy and had no inclination to 
lend to neighbors who never returned anything they bor- 
rowed. At the same time she did not care to entirely 
offend them. “I'd be glad to accommodate yees,’’ she 
said, politely, “but o’im ina hurry and haven't the time 
to wait on ye. I’ve other fish to fry just now.” The boy 
went home and reported that Mrs. Murphy was too busy 
to attend to him, and had other fish tofry, etc. ‘“ And why 
didn’t ye wait,” asked his mother breathlessly. “Go back 
and take another plate with you and tell Mistress Murphy 
you're in no hurry, and mother’d be much obliged to her 
for a plate of the fried fish !”"—Detroit Free Press. 
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SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Good Housekeeping is published “In the Interests of the 
Higher Life of the Household in the Homes of the World,” and is 
widely quoted by both press and public as “ The best household maga- 
zine published.” Subscription price, $2.00 a year; 20 cents a month. 
Subscriptions can commence at any time. 

The Paper World isa“ Special Journal of Information, Dis- 
cussion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con- 


suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- . 


rected monthly Directory of Water Marks and Trade Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, $2 a year. 

The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the 
Springfield City Library, giving in each issue a complete list of the 
books which are added to the Library monthly. Subscription price, 
50 cents a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 


Advertising rates may be had by applying to the publishers or to 
any responsible Advertising Agency. 


For Sale by all Newsdealers.— Retail Newsdealers can send 
their orders for GooD HOUSEKEEPING to the News Companies from 
which they procure their regular supplies and have them filled. It 
will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York 
News Co., New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, 
Omaha and St. Paul; Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News 
Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News Co., Baltimore; Central News Co., 
Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cincinnati; Cleveland News 
Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; Western News 
Co., Chicago; Pittsburgh News Co., Pittsburgh; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis 
News Co., St. Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans; San 
Francisco News Co., San Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Provi- 
dence; Albany News Co., Albany; Northern News Co., Troy; De- 
troit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., Montreal; Toronto 
News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


Expiration of Subscriptions —The number following each 
subscriber's name which appears on the magazine or newspaper shows 
the issue to which subscriptions have been paid. 


Receipts.—A receipt for subscription will be returned by postal 
card if desired. 


Di ti Subscribers will continue to receive Goop 


HOUSEKEEPING until the publishers are notified by letter or postal 
card to discontinue. A bill will be sent when subscription expires, 
and if no notification to discontinue is received within one month, it 
will be understood that the magazine will be taken for another year. 


The Best Club Offer Ever Made.—Do you want books? We 
can furnish you with any book you may happen to want at a reduced 
price, as well as any magazines or periodicals, in combination with a 
year’s subscription to Goop HOUSEKEEPING. We can save you 
money on your reading matter. Send us a postal stating what books 
or periodicals you want (give name of author and publisher if pos- 
sible), and we will send you price at which we will supply them to- 
gether with Goop HousEKEEPING for a year. 


A REMEMBRANCE OF JENNY LIND 


In New York, with a Brief History of the present 
Broadway Central Hotel. 


On a part of the site now occupied by this great hotel once stood 
Tripler Hall, built in 1849, where immense audiences listened to a 
voice perhaps never since equaled for purity and volume. It was 
here that the world-famous Jenny Lind achieved her great American 
triumphs, and what Mr. Haynes, the new proprietor, has now made 
his great dining hall was a portion ot the great audience hall in which 
the divine songstress thrilled fashionable New York with her wonder- 
ful powers forty years ago. In the early fifties, LaFarge came from 
France, and looked about for investments. It was said at the time 
that he was a representative of Louis Phillipe. He pitched on the 
part of Broadway lying just opposite Bond street as a likely site for 
a hotel, and at once began the erection of one. It was completed in 
every detail and was opened for business in 1856. ‘Tripler Hall, in 
the rear of the new hotel, was afterward remodeled and opened as 
Burton’s New Theatre, by Burton himself. It was the largest play- 
house in New York. This was succeeded by the Winter Garden, and 
here Edwin Booth made his wonderful success, playing Hamlet for 
one hundred successive nights. Winter Garden was destroyed by 
fire, March, 1867. Shortly after, La Farge died, and the whole prop- 
erty, from Broadway to Mercer street, was in the market. In 1869, 
E. S. Higgins, a millionaire carpet manufacturer, bought the prop- 
erty, and built what was then the palace hotel of New York. It was 
an immense structure, built in the most substantial manner, at a cost 
of nearly $2,000,000, and its grand staircases and broad halls have 
never been equaled since. It was long and familiarly known as the 
Grand Central. It was first leased to H. L. Powers, who ran it for 
some ten years, and retired with $1,000,000 from the property. He 
was followed by Keefer, McKinney & Fayman, who, it will be remem- 
bered, retired last year, when the house was closed. Mr. Tilly 
Haynes, the well-known proprietor of the United States, Boston, a 
hotel which his administration has made highly successful, came to 
look over the Grand Central when he heard that the lease was on the 
market and saw possibilities of a like success there. He etfecteda 
lease on the most favorable terms, for a long term of years, and at 
once set about the work of rejuvenation on a scale that made people 
stare and wonder. Both inside and out the good work of reconstruc- 
tion went on; for a hundred days the pay rollfor laborers alone was 
$1,000 per day, for Mr. Haynes has caused every stone on the street to 
be scraped down to its original whiteness, and has torn and remodeled 
the interior according to his ideas of what a hotel should be, and 
to-day it is the model hotel of New York. Not less than $150,000 has 
been spent in the work of reconstruction, and people who know Mr. 
Haynes, business sagacity will readily believe that every dollar has been 
put where it will do the most good. Of the Grand Central, not even 
the name remains. Mr. Haynes hit on the Broadway Central as de- 
scriptive in a double sense, and so the new old house will be known. 
With the renewed building and the new name, a new schedule of rates 
will apply, and popular prices in all departments will be the rule. 

The great hotel, which, by the way, is the largest in New York, con- 
tains some 800 guest rooms. These are let on both plans, and either 
singly or en suite. On the European plan the rates range from $1 
up, and on the American, from $2.30 up. Exceedingly advantageous 
arrangements can be made by large parties and permanent guests. 
The moderate schedule of prices that prevails goes with the best 
service and supplies obtainable ; the combination of moderate rates 
and excellence being made possible in catering of the management. 
The cuisine is first-class in every particular, and the working depart- 
ments have been so systematized that the most fastidious guest can 
search public and private rooms alike without finding a trace ot dis- 
order. A glance atthe map of New York City, which Mr. Haynes 
has published expressly for his guests, will show that the hotel is cen- 
tral indeed. It is about midway between the Grand Central Station 
and the lower ferries, and by means of the Broadway cable line is 
directly accessible from every point of arrival. The map, by the way, 
is a valuable guide to the city, and intending visitors should write to 
Mr. Haynes for a copy. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a progressive magazine that grows better 
and brighter every year, and it is almost a necessity in every well- 
ordered household.—Mirror, Olathe, Kans. 

Goop HovusEKEEPING is full of health for the housekeeper. The 
man or woman who follows its directions will surely learn to bea 
“ good provider” at a reasonable cost of money, and meanwhile will 
lay up in store much valuable experience.—General Christian Advo- 
cate, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Fugitive Verse. 


Heigh ho! daisies and buttercups, 
Sweet wagging cowslips, they bend and they bow; 
A ship sails afar over warm ocean waters, 
And haply one musing doth stand at her prow. 
O bonny brown sons, and O sweet little daughters, 
Maybe he thinks on you now. 


A MOTHER. 
Could I but have my baby back again 
From the dim vastness of the great unknown, 
How would it ease my poor heart’s silent pain 
As I sit here in shadow and alone! 


Heigh ho! daisies and buttercups, 
Fair yellow daffodils, stately and tall ; 
A sunshiny world full of laughter and leisure, 
And fresh hearts unconscious of sorrow and thrall, 
Send down on their pleasure smiles passing its measure— 
God that is over us all. 


That heaven is vast but makes me more afraid; 
Who shall its hesitating footsteps guide? 
Far cosier the nest my love had made,— 


Ingelow. 
Or so my heart feels, since my baby died. pam Segplon 


THE CALM THAT COMES AT EVENING. 


There’s a calm that comes at evening, 
When the weary day is o’er, 

That’s as soothing as the lullaby 
Our mothers sang of yore: 

And though the day be dreary, 
I can just forget it all, 

In the calm that comes at evening, 
When the twilight shadows fall. 


Cold was the night it left my bosom warm, — 
A night of wintry tempest harsh and wild! 

Into that world of darkness and of storm 
Went forth alone my little toddling child. 


I say alone, for who hears angels’ feet 

Pause at the threshold, though we dream they come ? 
We hear not even Death, the robber fleet ! 

We only know a void is in our home. 


Mother! the very name is sorrow’s own, 


A synonym for heartache and for trial ; 
*Tis she must tread the wine-press all alone, 
And when the tears would start, must wear a smile. 


What is the faith of priest, of Christian brother, 
Of mitred bishop, though they kiss the rod? 

Weak seems their worship when a trusting mother 
Yields up her pretty, smiling babe to God. 


THE HARVEST OF THE SEA. 
The deep sea lies dreaming by the shore, 
And up the rugged, grassy steep 
The fisher folk bring home once more 
Their harvest gathered from the deep. 
Like ripened plains at summer tide, 
Their corn fields are the waters wide. 


For wife and home and nestling child, 
They travail on the trackless sea. 

The smile that is at parting smiled 
May be a life’s last memory— 

The accents of a farewell word 

May be the latest ever heard. 


When on the sea of life I sail 

With weary longings and regret, 
If all my countless efforts fail 

I must not fail to cast my net, 
Waiting till One perchance comes nigh 
To show me where the fishes lie. 


—Good Words. 


SEVEN TIMES FOUR. MATERNITY. 


—Arkansaw Traveler. 


I can see my sweetheart’s signal 
From her waving window blinds ; 

I can feel her perfumed presence 
Wafted to me on the winds: 

When I hush my heart to hear her, 
I can almost understand 

Her sweet welcome in the wimple 
Of the wind-wave from her hand. 


When she laughs it’s like the music 
Of the ripples on the rills, 
And her breath is like the fragrance 
Of the flowers that deck the hills. 
And though the day be dreary, 
I can just forget it all, 
In the calm that comes at evening, 
When the twilight shadows fall. 
—Cy Warman. 


THE CHILDREN’S ROOM. 
How peaceful at night, 
The sleeping children lie, 
Each gentle breath so light, 
Escaping like a sigh. 
How tranquil seems the room, how fair, 
To one who softly enters there. 


Whose hands are those, unseen, 
That smooth each little bed ? 
Whose locks are those that lean 
Over each pillowed head ? 
Whose lips caress the boys and girls ? 
Whose fingers stroke the golden curls? 


Heigh ho! daisies and buttercups, 
Fair yellow daffodils, stately and tall, 

When the wind wakes how they rock in the grasses, 
And dance with the cuckoo-buds, slender and small ; 
Here’s two bonny boys, and here’s mother’s own lassies, 
Eager to gather them all. 


Whose are the yearning eyes, 
And whose the trembling tear? 
Whose heart is this that cries, 
Beseeching God to hear? 
Whose but the mother’s, in whose face 
Love shows its sweetest dwelling place? 


Heigh ho! daisies and buttercups, 
Mother shall thread them a daisy chain, 
Sing them a song of the pretty hedge-sparrow 
That loved her brown little ones, loved them full fain; Where mother says, “ Good-night.” 
Sing, “ Heart, thou art wide though the house be but Soft treading by the sleepers there, 


row—” Wek : Her very presence seems a prayer! 
Sing once,jand sing it again. 


Here hopes in beauty bloom, 
And heaven sends down its light, 
Which lingers in the room 


— Unidentified. 
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